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PEDESTRIANISM AND POETRY. 


Ambulator nascitur, non fit. That the poet 
is bern and not made, no one would dispute ; 
that the walker, like the poet, is born and not 
made, might not be so generally admitted, but 
was the belief of at least one authority on walk- 
ing, Thoreau. A gift for poetry and a gift for 
walking are perhaps not found so often together 
as separate; yet there are many instances of 
their happy union in one and the same person. 
Bards and minstrels we think of as making 
their way on foot from place to place, and even 
from country to country. Homer must have 
been a tremendous walker — so little stationary 
that no fewer than seven cities claimed him as 
son. Goldsmith, strolling over Europe and 
making music as he went, is a familiar example. 
Wordsworth composed his poems as he walked, 
aawoa long passages of verse before putting 
pen to pa 

Walking ‘for the love of walking, and for the 
enjoyment of nature by the way, seems to be a 
comparatively modern form of recreation. When 
Wordsworth, in his third long vacation at 
Cambridge, in the summer of 1790, took staff 
in hand and, with a friend, made the tour of 
Switzerland on foot, he spoke of this i 
enterprise as an “ unprecedented course,” and 
as indicative of “a hardy slight of college 
studies and their set rewards.” One of the 
poet’s biographers inclines to think that Words- 
worth and his companion were indeed the first 
students to indulge in this now so common 
relaxation from academic toil. 

Until about a century ago it seems rarely to 
have occurred to anyone that mountains and 
woods and rocky coasts are objects to be ad- 
mired, and to be visited even at much cost of 

ease and comfort. One of the characters 
in fee Bis Charles Grandison ” feels nothing but 
horror for the Alpine scenery of Savoy, as 
viewed from the Mont Cenis pass. He contrasts 
the region, “ equally noted for its poverty and 
rocky mountains,” with the smiling fields of 
France, and declares that his spirits “ were great 
sufferers by the change.” But for Sir Charles's 
kindness and attention to his comfort, he feels 
that he never could have faced the terrible pass- 
age to Italy. Bishop , aman of taste 
and sensibility, passing over this same mountain 
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road to Italy in 1714, was “ put out of humour 
by the most horrible precipices,” and advised a 
friend to choose the comparatively safe and 
pleasant route by sea. Dr. Johnson (to quote 
one more eighteenth-century authority) was so 
little inspired by the scenery of the Scotch 
highlands that he could declare in all: serious- 
ness : “ It will readily occur that this uniformity 
of barrenness can afford very little amusement 
to the traveller ; that it is easy to sit at home 
and conceive rocks, heaths, and waterfalls, and 
that these journeys are useless labours, which 
neither impregnate the imagination nor inform 
the understanding.” Perhaps if Johnson had 
been a walker, instead of being obliged to sub- 
mit his unwieldly bulk to the ne jolts and jars of 
vehicular transport, he might have brought 
home a kinder remembrance of that “‘ uniformity 
of barrenness.” As it was, he could just as well, 
so far as his susceptibility to scenic charm was 
concerned, have sat at his ease in the parlor of 
the “ Mitre” and conceived rocks, heaths, and 
waterfalls, in any number and variety. For him, 
certainly, there was no pleasure in the pathless 
woods, no rapture on the lonely shore. 

It is refreshing to turn from the incorrigibly 
urban and sedentary Johnson to that pedestrian 
enthusiast and enamoured mountain-climber, 
Leslie Stephen — who, curiously enough, was 
one of Johnson’s warmest admirers. Stephen’s 
ascription of a moral quality to the innate love 
of walking is well known : a passion for pedes- 
trianism could not, to his thinking, consist with 
vicious habits. And however matter-of-fact 
and drily prosaic he may have chosen to imagine 
ee sage apn wag een me 
seclusion of his study, there was som 
cdiemenaiinstent aanemtamelntie iol: 
forth in song, at least in his earlier life. In 
that delightful and too-litt'e-read early book of 
his, entitled “ The Playground of Europe,” are 
to be found no fewer than thirty-eight quota- 
tions or adaptations from the poets, an average 
of one to every nine pages, which, for a writer 
by no means sentimental or romantic, is doing 
pretty well. He gives the reader the feeling of 
walking with him up steep mountain paths, 
across glaciers, over jagged rocks, along fearful 
precipices, and down snowy slopes ; and with him 
the reader finds himself poetically inspired — 
to the point of more or less apt quotation, at any 
rate. For poetic charm, just relieved (80 to 
speak) by the subtlest suggestion of dry humor, 
what could be better than Stephen’s description 
of a sunset that he viewed from Mont Blanc, 
after an all-day climb from Chamouni for the 





purpose of witnessing, if weather conditions 
should be favorable, a spectacle of extraordi 
grandeur that not more than half a dozen human 
beings had seen before him? Let us transcribe 
a few sentences. 

“ Peak by peak the high snowfields caught the rosy 
glow and shone like signal-fires across the dim breadths 
of delicate twilight. Like Xerxes we looked over the 
countless host sinking to rest, but with the rather differ- 
ent reflection, that a hundred years hence they would 
probably be doing much the same thing, whilst we 
should long have ceased te take any interest in the 
performance. . . . We were between the day and the 
night. The western heavens were of the most brilliant 


blue with spaces of transparent green, whilst a few 
scattering cloudlets glowed as if with internai fire. To 
the east the night rushed up furiously, and it was diffi- 
cult to imagine that the dark purple sky was really 
cloudless and not blackened by the rising of some por- 
tentous storm. That it was, in fact, cloudless, appeared 
from the unbroken dise of the full moon, which, if I may 
venture to say so, had a kind of silly expression, as 
though it were a bad imitation cf the sun, totally unable 
to keep the darkness in order. 


“* With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb'st the sky, 
How silently and with how wan a face!’” 


Stephen walked with senses alert for every 
impression from without, but at the same time 
with no vacancy of mind within. “ You must 
walk like a camel,” says Thoreau, “ which is 
said to be the only beast which ruminates when 
walking.” And yet the rumination must not 
be too engrossing. “1 am alarmed,” confesses 
the same nature-lover and sturdy pedestrian, 
“when it happens that I have walked a mile 
into the woods bodily, without getting there in 
spirit.” Rather should one have the soul tuned 
in harmony with that of the jocund traveller who 
rises before the mind’s eye in the quaint old 
lines : “ When he came to a grene wode, 

Ina merry mornynge 
There he herde ho oo notes small 
Of byrdes merry syngynge.” 
What could better picture the escape from the 
asphyxia of towns and streets, and from the 
mustiness of libraries and studies ? 

Thoreau, who held that the noble art of 
walking comes only by the grace of God, said 
that he had met with but two persons who 
understood this art, who had a genius, so to 
speak, for sauntering ; and he took pleasure in 
going back to the derivation of “saunter” (from 
sainte terre), a wood whose history is written 
on its face. He liked to think of every real 
walk as a sort of crusade. His crusades, how- 
ever, were preferably to the West, not toward 
the East — probably because Boston and other 
cities of men lay not far distant in the latter 
direction, and the hermit of Walden sought the 
uninhabited wilds. “My spirits infallibly rise 
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in proportion to the outward dreariness,’’ he 
tells us; and further, with the true walker’s 
impulse toward poetry: “I do not know of 
any poetry to quote which adequately expresses 
this yearning for the Wild. Approached from 
this side, the best poetry is tame. I do not 
know where to find in any literature, ancient 
or modern, any account which contents me of 
that Nature with which even I am acquainted. 
You will perceive that I demand something 
which no Augustan ‘nor Elizabethan age, which 
no culture, in short, can give. Mythology 
comes nearer to it than an 

The swift bicycle did much to discredit plod- 
ding pedestrianism, and the automobile has, 
with the wealthy and fashionable, wrought still 
further mischief ; but inasmuch as far fewer can 
afford to own motor-cars than bicycles, and as 
the speedier vehicle has well-nigh put its prede- 
cessor out of use, perhaps walking may yet regain 
something of its former vogue, at least with the 
multitude who are not blessed (or cursed) with 
a motor-car income. To be sure, there is the 
convenient and inexpensive “trolley” to tempt 
one from the pedestrian’s path of rectitude ; but 
it will be long before it conquers (if it ever does 
conquer) our more rural districts and relegates 
pedestrianism to the limbo of the lost arts. 

Let us quote a contemporary poet’s words on 
walking as a beautiful and dignified bodily exer- 
cise. ‘ An idea that shall help us to walk well,” 
says Mr. Bliss Carman, “ is to think of the walk 
as a moderated run rather than to think of the 
run as a modification of the walk. Fancy the 
Flying Mercury changing feet, and you have an 
ideal run. Fancy that run slackened in speed, 
and you have a godlike walk.” It was said of 
Adelaide Neilson, as the same writer reminds 
us, that “ to see her walk was like listening to 
exquisite music, so well rhymed and eloquent 
was her motion.” In Salvini’s walk, too, espe- 
cially in the character of Othello, there was 
majesty of motion ; and though (or because) he 
played the part in bare feet, his tread was 
dignified. These and other instances tending 
to prove that the poetry of motion is by no 
means confined to dancing are cited by Mr. 
Carman, who is himself an accomplished pedes- 
trian as well as a poet. 

A friend and classmate of the writer’s offers 
another living example of a happy marriage of 
poetry and pedestrianism. He loves the woods 
and mountains and lakes, and cannot take a 
hundred steps toward them without experienc- 
ing a strong impulse to break into verse, prefer- 
ably from Byron or Scott. Innumerable other 





scraps and tags of appropriate rhyme, haunting 
lines that may have lain unsuspected in his 
memory for twenty years or more, are called to 
mind by the ever-changing scene. It is a delight 
to walk with him, as with one who, in his own 
genial way, proves how true it is that a merry 
(and a poetry-loving) heart goes all the day, 
whereas your sad and prosaic one tires in a 
mile. 
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ESSAYS IN EVERY-DAY PHILOSOPHY.* 


The much current talk about the simple life 
and a return to nature is, of course, a sure sign 
of increasing complexity and artificiality in our 
way of living. What we really are we are 
least inclined to talk about. Nevertheless, if 
we will persist in not living the simple life, it 
may be better than nothing to discuss it and 
read books in praise of it, even though thereby 
the risk is run lest we “divorce the Feeling 
from her mate the Deed.” 

A shrewdly observant and refreshingly inde- 
pendent woman of rural Indiana has of late 
years been expressing her views on subjects of 
human interest to all readers, in “ The Indian- 
apolis News,” and, more recently, in ‘The 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” From the pages of 
the latter periodical there are now collected 
into a small volume, prefaced by Mr. Edward 
Bok, a number of these informal but well- 
written disquisitions on topics congenial espe- 
cially to women — unless the women are too 
pronouncedly of the “new” sort. These brief 
and sensible talks, entitled collectively “ The 
Ideas of a Plain Country Woman,” are credited 
to “The Country Contributor,” beneath whose 
modestly assumed anonymity we will not seek 
to penetrate. That she is possessed of a keen 
sense of humor is made delightfully evident 
again and again, but nowhere more conclusively 
than in her regretful admission that women are 

* Tux Ipeas or A Puain Country Woman. By “ The Coun- 
try Contributor.” New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Over AGaInst GREEN Peak. By Zephine Humphrey. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

SPinsTER Farm. By Helen M. Winslow. Illustrated. Boston: 
L. OC. Page & Co. 

Tue ComMENTS or BacsHor. Edited by J. A. Spender. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Tse Happy Morauist. By Hubert Bland. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

Tue New Prato; or, Socrates Redivivus. By Thomas L. 
Masson. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THROUGH THE Macic Door. By Arthur Conan Doyle. New 
York: The McClure Co. 


Tue Diary or a Looxzr-on. By C. Lewis Hind. New York: 
John Lane Co. 
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To Miss Zephine Humphrey, life with all its 
joys and sorrows, and even its petty anxieties 
and vexations, is immensely interesting and 
decidedly worth living. Such at least is the 
impression one gets of her in reading “ Over 
Against Green Peak,” wherein she describes, 
with freshness and gusto, her selection and pur- 
chase of an old house in rural New England, and 
her moving into and living in it with “ Aunt 
Susan” and “ Jane,” and, after a little, « Brid- 
get.” Experiments with abandoned farms have 
already furnished forth literature in abundance, 
but that detracts nothing from the merits of Miss 
Humphrey’s venture in the same field. Her 
story is told out of her own experience, one can- 
not but believe; and if here and there, for the 
sake of effect, she over-accentuates a note or 
strains her reader’s credulity —-as in her account 
of the Lutcher’s carts that drove madly by her 
door in a feverish haste to escape her patronage 
— that must be excused as literary license. But 
it makes one thirsty to think of all the dinners 
of dried beef those three women had to eat in 
consequence of the very un-Yankeelike, uncom- 
mercial conduct of those meat-peddlers. Of all 
the experiences related in the book, one of the 
most enjoyable, to a book-reviewer at any rate, 
is the account of the putting in order of the 
library. Here is what is said of the little corner 
bookcase that held the collection of essays : 

“ All there, my hearties? Then all is well. The 
assortment here is the least creditable, from a book col- 
lector’s point of view, of any the house contains. Odd, 
ragged volumes, mismated, despoiled, vagabonds of the 
shelf, merry survivors of statelier times when the gar- 
ments were at least stiff and new which now hang about 
them so recklessly, they look out into the room with a 
certain disreputable good-cheer which is quite irresist- 
ible. Their demoralization is completed by the fact 
that there is never a time when some two or three of 
them are not leaning confidingly across space to take 
advantage of the temporary absence of a next neighbor 
and have a chat with a next neighbor but one.” 


Although we have selected the only bookish 
chapter in the volume for purposes of quotation, 
it must not be supposed that the book as a whole 
is not as fresh and exhilarating, to nature-lovers, 
as the mountain air and mountain scenery that 
have largely inspired it. 





Like Miss Humphrey, Miss Helen M. Wins. 
low has a mt for old run-to-seed farms, a 
humorous way of describing country scenes and 
events, and a fresh unconventional manner of 
looking at life’s problems and exities, In 
her “Spinster Farm” we are made acquainted 
with some original though not too clearly drawn 
characters, — the Spinster, Janet Fleming by 
name, who urchases the farm and engages in 
chicken-raising ; her lively young niece Peggy ; 
the Professor, who pays persistent court to the 
Spinster ; young Robert Graves, who does the 
same to Peggy; and the humbler characters 
playing their useful parts in kitchen and barn. 
Homely reality is interspersed with romance ; 
but far be it from the reviewer to reveal the 
plot and spoil the story for others. Rather let 
it suffice here to give a specimen or two of the 
Spinster’s philosophy of life. Listen’ to her 
praises of rural as contrasted with urban 
existence. 

“When I go into the city, to-day, I see everywhere 
the man with the muck-rake, his eyes ever on the 

und, insensible to the world of beauty around him. 
People hurry on with eager, strained faces, wildly pur- 

suing the unattainable; or, if it proves to be attainable, 
to to what end? The best countenances have a weary, 
unrested look; the worst are worse than I ever realized 
before. So much of the real essence of life is lost to 
these hurried and breathless ones. I thank God for the 
privilege of living where I may look up to the stars and 
listen with quiet heart for the music of the spheres. 
After a day of noise, of straggling with pushing, 
jostling crowds in the city, the old low-ceili living- 
room, with its cheerful wood fire in the ancient fire- 
plac». its comfortable old chairs, its books and its home 
atmosphere, seems to me the most refreshing spot on 
earth.” 
And who would not wish to be an old maid 
after reading the following ? 

“Things are al rc from the previous 
generation. To-day the old maid does not wear herself out 
working for her brother’s family or taking care of her 
sister’s children. If she has no money she teaches, or 


Lrpemayely wept vied © pane drwy oA ps 
but hang on the coat-skirts of somebody’s husband, 
she feels self- g and self-dependent in conse- 
quence. an se ee ae ae ee 
and even better to those who have outgrown bread and 
butter. She has sense as well as freshness, conversa- 
tional power and wit as well as downright ability and 
good looks. She has live poets and notables and phil- 
osophers in her train. She wears well-fitting gowns. 
. . « She doesn’t care whether she is married or not; 
at least, one would never know if she does.” 


The numerous illustrations from photographs, 
showing among other things the farm-house or 
“ mansion” from two points of view, and also 
the spinster herself, help to make the story very 
real; and if more were needed, we have the 
publishers’ word for it that “ most of the inei- 
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to prove its truth in the different im 

sion his utterances (as recorded in “The 
ments of Bagshot”) will make on different 
readers. But no one, unless hopelessly dull and 
unimpressionable, can fail to find something re- 
freshingly original in many of Bagshot’s opinions 
and judgments of men and things. Bagshot, let 
it be understood, owes his being to Mr. J. A. 
Spender, whose name will sound not unfamiliar 
to those acqu:. nted with the novels of Mrs. J. K. 
Spender, his mother. Mr. Spender chooses to 
style himself “ editor” of the Bagshottian par- 
adoxes and platitudes, and gravely informs us 
that poor Bagshot is now no more; but of 
course we all know what that kind of preface to 
this kind of book means in these days, and of 
course the writer himself knows that we know. 
Mr. Spender’s little volume is, in one respect 
at least, an improvement on its Bensonian arche- 

pe: its chapters are of sententious brevity, 
and the book is ended long before the reader be- 
comes conscious of that fatigue which unbroken 
monologue, even from the brightest of essayists, 
tends to induce unless taken by snatches and read 
non-consecutively. These miscellaneous and 
widely-ranging comments are often so epigram- 
matically put as to make them very quotable. 
Here, for example, are a few neatly-expressed 
Bagshottisms. 

“The common saying that you should know every- 
thing of something and something of everything Bagshot 
paraphrases as follows : ‘ It is necessary to fathom one’s 
ignorance on one subject in order to discover how little 
one knows on other subjects.’ ‘If the modern world 
abandons the religious idea of sin it will have to recover 
the Greek idea of virtue as a fine art. It is a pity that 
the two cannot be combined. The next nation which 
leads mankind to a higher level of conduct will be one 
which adds conscience to instinctive good taste.’ ‘A 

number of scholars are men of science gone astray, 
many editions of classical authors are but chemical 
analyses of their component parts, from which the ele- 
ment of literature is excluded.’ ‘If science enlarges 
the bounds of knowledge, it also enormously expands 
our conception of the unknown. The modern positive 
and scientific world has a sense of mystery which was 
altogether lacking in the ancient and medieval world, 
and which is akin to the mysticism of the East. The 
scientific age is that which has the measure of its own 
ignorance.’ ‘It is a solemn fact that the discovery of 
a new disease immediately creates a demand for it.’” 


Bagshot’s first appearance was made in “ The 
Westminster Gazette,” of which Mr. Spender is 


editor ; and these chapters are reprinted from its 
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Mr. Hubert Bland, author of “ Letters to a 
Daughter,” and joint axthor (with his wife, 
«BE. Nesbit”) of “The t's Mantle,” 
cheerfully reappears in “« The Happy Moralist,” 
a collection of comments and opinions on liter- 
ature, art, music, socialism, love, marriage, 
ethics, and numerous other topics of interest to 
everybody, and offering endless possibilities of 
novel treatment at the hands of each successive 
essayist. Mr. Bland’s style is piquant, now and 
then a little cynical, characterized throughout by 
this-worldliness rather than other-worldliness, 
but never other than light and bright and 
breezy and thoroughly readable. His advice 
on reading presents pretty well the man and his 
methods as a writer. 

“My advice in the matter of literature is, browse 

freely among books, rifle a library as you would rifle a 
garden; confine yourself to no author, to no subject, to 
no century. le not a moment to lay down Milton 
and to take up Herrick; turn without a qualm of con- 
science from The Pilgrim’s Progress to The Decameron, 
from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy to the Arabian 
Nights of the other Burton.” 
His counsel to read dead authors rather than liv- 
ing ones, and to select the books that have sur- 
vived, is old and excellent; but how would there 
ever be any survival of the fittest if all readers fol- 
lowed this advice and waited to see what should 
be cast aside as ephemeral, and what preserved 
for posterity? Let no man shirk his part in 
the work of weeding out the worthless. In the 
domain of art, more especially modern French 
art, the author thus expresses himself : 

“Remember the aim of Art is not to inculcate 
morality, but to give the Thrill. You can get the 
Thrill easily enough, if you put yourself in the right 
mood, from all these gracious curves and contours, 
these delicate fiesh tints, these c draperies. 
They are the kisses of art, as it were. Neither art nor 
life must be all kisses, but still there is room for kisses 
both in art and life. There is a time to kiss and a 
time to refrain from en? much longer time, 
alas! Well, these brilliant Frenchmen chose the time 
to kiss, and they immortalized it upon their canvas.” 

In words reminiscent of Emerson, to whom he 
acknowledges his indebtedness, Mr. Bland epi- 
grammatically says that “the gist of Good Man- 
ners is to have none.” Of all the verbs which 
authors so ingeniously use to avoid over-working 
the verb “say,” this author has gone far in his 
quest of the unhackneyed in employing the verb 
“shrug.” Many of the Happy Moralist’s chap- 





| ters are in dialogue form, with a woman as the 
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Moralist’s interlocutor — which makes for light- 
ness and grace, and relieves the monotony. Those 
who habitually shun “ improving” reading will 
like Mr. Bland’s sophisticated and sufficiently 
superficial treatment of his themes. 

In * The New Plato, or Socrates Redivivus,” 
our old friend the humorist “ Tom” Masson 
reappears under the more dignified signature 
Thomas L. Masson, but with as much love of 
fun and laughter as of yore. The temptation to 
parody the Platonic dialogue has been yielded to 
by others before Mr. Masson, but probably no 

ist has so struck the modern note as he has 
done in his ten brief colloquies on such subjects 
as marriage, gambling in stocks, bridge-playing, 
the tariff, the missionary, college education, 
socialism, and happiness. His English imitates 
successfully, and often amusingly, the Jowett 
style ; in fact, it is plain that Mr. Masson is no 
close student of the original Greek, nor need 
he be for his present purpose. Yet he would 
have done well to submit his proof-sheets to a 
Greek scholar before publication. Our old 
Platonic acquaintance Adeimantos repeatedly 
appears in “ The New Plato” under the impos- 
sible form Adzimantus, and “ ‘Synsconitis,” to 
denote (apparently) a woman’s club or club- 

building, is not happy. The classic tone, so 

well preserved for the most part in the Jowett- 
like forms of expression, is now and then put 
at discord with a neologism that approavhes very 
near to slang. “ All over,” for “everywhere,” 
would never have been used by the Master of 
Balliol, nor, probably, “that is right,” to 
indicate simple assent. As a sample of Mr. 
Masson's wares, here i is the close of a short dis- 
cussion of the tariff between Socrates and Car- 
nigas. Carnigas speaks: “ I might say to you 
that the Tariff benefits the few at the expense 
of the many, and that is why it is imposed on 
all necessities except laborers. For the finan- 
ciers who control the State wish to keep the 
price of everything high which they sell; but 
labor, which they buy, they wish to obtain at 
the lowest price. But if I said all this you would 
not believe me.” To which Socrates replies : 
“ O Carnigas, how then could I help but believe 
you, seeing that you have become so rich by just 
such a method ?” 

“ The essay,” says Sir Conan Doyle toward 
the end of his collected talks on books (under 
the attractive title “ Through the Magic Door”’), 
“must always be a somewhat repellant form of 
literature, unless it be handled with the lightest 
and deftest touch. It is too reminiscent of the 
school themes of our boyhood — to put a head- 





ing and then to show what you can get under it.” 
How true, alas, will both readers and writers 
of essays acknowledge that to be! Perhaps to 
avoid illustrating its truth, as far as possible, 
the author of “‘ Through the Magic Door ”’ has 


refrained from headings altogether, after having . 


once named his book. The unnamed chapters 
are inspired by the writer’s old oak bookcase 
containing his favorite volumes, and he is led 
on to talk, confidentially and informally, about 
novels, poetry, history, essays, science, in a way 
that proves his own wide range of literary likings 
and also tends to broaden his reader’s outlook 
on the world of letters. The magic door is, of 
course, the door leading into the world of the 
imagination as depicted in the books of great 
authors. In his closing paragraph the writer 
modestly says to his readers : 

“If I have put you on the track of anything which 
you did not know before, then verify it and pass it on. 
If I have not, there is no harm done, save that my breath 
and your time have been wasted. There may be a score 
of mistakes in what I have said — is it not the privilege 
of the conversationalist to misquote? My judgments 
may differ very far from yours, and my likings may be 
your abhorrence; but the mere thinking and talking of 
books is in itself good, be the upshot what it may.” 
The misquotations (not bad ones) are there, and 
the literary judgments are necessarily of debat- 
able soundness. How many readers, for instance, 
would make “ The Cloister and the Hearth” a 
greater novel than “ Ivanhoe’? However, we 
are none the less indebted to this writer of 
novels for letting us know, in so pleasant a way, 
what are some of his favorites among novels, as 
also among works of a more serious nature. As 
an essayist and critic his style is informal and 
agreeable. 

In the opening pages of “The Diary of a 
Looker-on ” Mr. C. Lewis Hind frankly con- 
fesses that he has never read “ Don Quixote,” 
although he has read and heard so much about 
it that, before stopping to reflect, he was almost 
persuaded that his knowledge was first-hand. 
Asking others whether they had read the book, 
he could find no one who had done so. “If 
you mean right through from beginning te end, 
I have n’t,” was the candid answer of one per- 
son, and the substance of several other answers. 
In the same way, concerning his latest collection 
of hap-hazard reflections on the lesser things of 
life and art and literature, few if any readers 
will be found to have read its three hundred 
and thirty-four closely printed pages “ right 
through from beginning to end.” A dedicatory 
preface explains that “ The Diary of a Looker- 
on” took shape at the suggestion of a friend. 
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The entries are selected from “ fourteen pocket- 
books closely written, a day to a page, records 
of things fancied, seen, felt, that seemed |}worth 
preserving,” and have already appeared, wholly 
or in part, in various English periodicals. The 
grouping by months breaks up the book into 
twelve parts or chapters, but the division desig- 
nations might as well have been numerals, or 
the first twelve letters of the Greek alphabet, 
or the twelve labors of Hercules, so little indic- 
ative are they of the subjects treated. As Mr. 
Hind is preéminently an art critic, let us close 
this notice of his freely-rambling diary with a 
suggestive quotation on Color, which he calls 
“The confessional of personality. Like the wind, it is 
‘there and here at once. It comes from unknown store- 
houses, differing in glory, finding expression in Velas- 
quez’s silver greys and flighte to red and blue, Titian’s 
autumn opulence, and the hasheesh dreams of Monticelli. 
The pursuit of it, assisted by absinthe, drove Monticelli 
erazy until he believed he was a reincarnation of Titian.” 


Percy F. BicKneELL. 








IN ENGLISH GARDENS.* 


To garden-lovers, every garden has charm ; 
but the English garden is superlatively the 
garden beautiful, with a spell in its very name. 
Books about English gardens are almost always 
fascinating. For the American gardener, dif- 
ferences in climate and other conditions make 
many of their recommendations untrustworthy ; 
but as inspirations to the desire for a garden 
that shall be not merely a place to pick flowers 
out of, but a thing of beauty in itself, these 
books are unrivalled. And if the possession of 
such a garden is denied, a garden-book with the 
right kind of pictures is not to be despised as a 
substitute. 

Just such a book is Miss Margaret Water- 
field’s “« Flower-Grouping in English, Scotch, 
and Irish Gardens.” Since Miss Waterfield’s 
“Garden Colour” was published, she has been 
busy exploring and painting more gardens. 
The color-plates in the new book, of which 
there are more than fifty, are all from her own 
sketches ; but in preparing the accompanying 
text she has been assisted by nearly a dozen 
other garden-lovers. Their diverse points of 
view,—some of them being explicit about genus 





*FLower Grovupine in ENGLISH, ScoTcH, AND IRIsH GaR- 
DENS. Notes and Sketches in Colour. By Margaret Waterfield 
and Others. Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

CoLouR IN THE FLoweR GaRpEN. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Tae GaRDENs OF ENGLAND IN THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
Counties. Edited by Charles Holme. Illustrated. New York: 
John Lane Company. 


‘ effects. Thus, asa 





and species, bedding plans, and methods of cul- 
ture, while others lean rather toward picturesque 
description of general effects, — lend ess 
to the outlook of the book. But amid so much 
variety of authorship and opinion, there is no 
lack of essential harmony ; all the writers belong 
to the new school of naturalistic gardeners, who 
protest against any sort of stiff and formal 
arrangement, have a horror of “ bedding out” 
and particularly of “‘ carpet-bedding,” and adopt 
as their standard Nature’s plan of strewing one 
flower about with a lavish hand, or grouping 
together two or three of harmonious coloring. 
So, while there is a special section entitled 
“‘ Wild Garden Notes,” all the ens painted 
and described are of the delightful variety that 
look as if, with Topsy, they “just growed,” 
though in fact their artless effects conceal long 
and patient exercise of the gardener’s craft. 
Irish and Scotch gardens get high praise for 
their luxuriance, beautiful surroundings, and 
truly artistic arrangement. Of English gardens, 
those of Cornwall are given first place for both 
naturalness and wealth of floral treasures. 
Most of the pictures in Miss Waterfield’s book 
will be the despair of those who must do their 
gardening in cramped and temporary quarters. 
Overarching trees as a background for all the 
most beautiful effects, century-old walls with 
ferns and moss in their crannies, ‘‘ grass-walks ” 
and borders that have been unchanged since the 
’40’s, —these are not to be had in a hurry. 
Besides incidental descriptions of the best fea- 
tures of many lovely gardens, there are chapters 
devoted to suggestions for the planting of spring 
bulbs and flowering trees, for rose and lily gar- 
dens, for the selection of climbers for walls and 
pergolas, for water-gardens, and for woodland 
-book at once artistic 
and yet fairly practical, Miss Waterfield’s leaves 
little to be desired within its chosen field. 
Oddly enough, Miss Gertrude Jekyll’s sub- 
ject, “Colour in the Flower-Garden,” is one 
that Miss Waterfield has already treated, though 
in quite a different way. Miss Jekyll is inter- 
ested in one particular garden — her own; and 
judged by pictures and descriptions, it is cer- 
tainly beautiful enough to give warrant for all 
its maker’s loving enthusiasm and to provide 
abundant material for many delightful books. 
Like Miss Waterfield, Miss Jekyll prefers nat- 
ural effects. She believes that a garden should 
make a picture, or a succession of pictures ; 80 
that color and massing are as important to the 
gardener as to the artist, and should be his first 
and constant study. She is anxious to impress 
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her readers with the fact that in gardening, as 
in other arts, trifles are all-important. If trel- 
lises are painted an ugly green, the effect of the 
loveliest roses is marred. Supporting sticks 
must be concealed ; bare spaces must be tem- 
porarily filled while the plants in the border are 
growing to cover them. And as in this imper- 
fect world no bed can be in perfection for more 
than a month or two at a time, the skilful gar- 
dener must provide a succession of beauties so 
arranged that the right one will catch the eye 
at the right moment. One exception Miss 
Jekyll admits to the rule of not trying to patch 
up one season’s border to look well in another: 
the bulb-bed, that problem of the amateur gar- 
dener, is too unsightly to remain through the 
summer. Miss Jekyll’s happy suggestion is to 
plant ferns in the bed, instead of scattered 
clumps of herbaceous plants. These will cover 
the bare spaces better and will not require any 
of the digging so injurious to the bulbs in mid- 
summer. 

Miss Jekyll pays an innocent tribute to her 
faculty for imparting the charm of her garden 
in previous books about it, when, in her pre- 
face, she begs her “‘ kind readers not to take it 
amiss’’ if she says that she cannot admit 
strangers to her garden, which is at once “ her 
workshop, her private study, and place of rest,” 
and asks them to spare her failing sight the 
task of writing “long letters of excuse and 
explanation.” We can scarcely blame the over- 
enthusiastic persons who have unwittingly made 
Miss Jekyll’s life a burden. The photographs 
of her garden are tantalizingly lovely, and, 
colored by her vivid descriptions and suggestive 
comment, they are calculated to make every 
garden-lover sigh with envy. Ten acres of 
woodland threaded by alluring paths, carpeted 
here and there with daffodils and primroses, and 
cleverly blended with the garden proper ; a June 
garden, a border for late summer, a tiny “ hid- 
den garden,” a grey garden, which ought, Miss 
Jekyll explains, to have a gold garden beside 
it, these are only a few of Miss Jekyll’s 
treasures. Besides the pictures, there are de- 
tailed plans of many of the beds, and of some 
beds she would like to have if there were room 
for them. Everyone with a trace of gardening 
instinct will enjoy Miss Jekyll’s book, and those 
who work under anything like the same condi- 
tions will find it very helpful. 

The formal garden gets its share of attention 

in “ The Gardens of England in the Southern 
at Western Counties,” being the special mid- 
winter number of “ The Studio ” for 1907-8. 





It is edited by Mr. Charles Holme; and Mr. 
A. L. Baldry signs one of the three articles 
that make up the text. Of the hundred and 
thirty-six illustrations, eight are in color, the 
work of various artists, and the rest are from 
excellent photographs. In contrast to Miss 
Waterfield and her coadjutors, and to Miss 
Jekyll, the taste of the makers of this book 
leans toward the formal style of garden and the 
more studied type of landscaping. But gar- 
dening on a very large and sumptuous scale is 
bound to be somewhat formal; and it is the 
great garden, — with its marble statues and 
seats, its sun-dials and fountains, its majestic 
avenues and its grass-walks stretching between 
hedges of box or mossy walls of clipped yew,-- 
with which this monograph is concerned, both 
in pictures and text. A brief “ History of 
Garden-making ” traces the progress of the art 
from the quaint medieval type through the 
various stages of formality, fantasy, and pseudo- 
naturalism, to the intelligently composite style 
of to-day. ‘* The Principles of Garden-making ” 

formulates briefly such general rules as the 
necessity of keeping the garden in relation to 
the house and the site, and discusses the proper 
combination of formal gardening and landscap- 
ing. There is also a chapter of suggestive notes 
on the illustrations. Of these, the ones in black 
and white are very beautiful; several of the 
colored plates show such a riot of hues as might 
possibly be pleasing in nature, but is certainly 


garish in art. Epirsa Keiitoce Dunrton. 








“Now AGAIN THE TUFTED TREES.*” 


Tree-books fill in our library by no means 
the least frequented corner. There is about 
this subject a singular fascination, attracting 
readers and students of every kind and degree. 
A tree is such a strange, weird, inexplicable 
thing, and yet withal socommon! Trees stand 
all about us ; they form the stately background 
of all our human history, nor less of our in- 
dividual human lives. We are by nature lovers 
of a tree,— by instinct, by vaguest memory, 
racial memory perhaps, long and intimate per- 





Trees tn Nature, Myts, anp Art. By J. Ernest Phytbian. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
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sonal association and acquaintance. Where is 
the happy child who has not played beneath 
these sheltering arms, or laughed to watch the 
flickering shadows of these leaves ? Where is the 
full-grown man, toiling beneath the heat and 
burden of the day, who has not found refreshing 
beneath the shades of some familiar tree? And 
where is he who does not hope to find at length 
a longer rest beneath some Bethel oak, some 
whispering pine? Our lives begin and end 
among the trees. 

This is the ordinary, the personal, shall we say 
the sentimental view of the subject. But there 
are other and more practical ways of looking at 
this strange type of vegetation. Utility asserts 
itself. Trees make forests for the mountain’s 
cover, fuel for the fire, beams for the palace and 
the home ; and architecture of every school pro- 
claims to them its obligation. The Gothic arch 
springs in the pattern of the elm, and all the 
graceful columns of the farther East are but the 
shafts of trees crowned in the richness of their 
flowers and leaves. Nay, the forests of earth 
are its wealth, the wealth of men and peoples. 
Uncounted millions do not tell their value; the 
gold of the Sierras and the silver of Nevada 
have not equalled it. Even as these sentences 
are written, the President of the Republic, the 
Governors of all the States, are met in Wash- 
ington to play statesmen, if possible, for once ; 
to see whether perchance the preservation of 
the natural wealth of trees is a thing feasible 
under republican institutions, or whether stupid 
greed shall rule, while California and the Caro- 
linas are made over into deserts even as Palestine 
and Spain and all the dead empires of the East. 
Small wonder, when we come to think of it, that 
men still write and read and study the books 
that tell of trees ! 

Of the three tree-books treated in this article, 
the first in the list is by far the most pretentious 
and important. Dr. Britton’s work on “ North 
American Trees ” constitutes the third volume 
of a proposed extended se.ies, the “ American 
Nature Series,” which shall present in popular 
and yet scientific style the whole realm of the 
living world in arrangement, form, and function. 
We have here, accordingly, a descriptive list of 
all arboreal plants growing spontaneously in 

- North America north of our Mexican boundary. 
This includes, therefore, not only plants indige- 
nous, but also such types as, having been intro- 
duced from other countries, have now escaped 
cultivation and established themselves as part of 
our common flora. Besides, there is included 
here every species which, though usually a shrub, 





does sometimes aspire to tree-hood by offering 
a single stem. Furthermore, the yuccas are 
described ; but the cacti are omitted. In all, 
perhaps it is safe to say that we have here the 
longest list of the kind ever offered to English 
readers. 

The descriptions, while scientific, are in gen- 
eral easy of comprehension; and since each 
specific characterization is accompanied by a 
wood-cut sketch intended to show detail of leaf 
and flower and fruit, identification of the mate- 
rial collected, anywhere from Klondike swamps 
to the everglades and even the islands of Florida, 
would seem a simple matter. The specific dis- 
tinctions are, however, often slight, and in some 
cases are confessedly illusive ; so that the student 
must sometimes be guided by locality rather than 
description. 

The text illustrations are, as far as pertinent, 
from Britton and Brown’s “ North American 
Flora”; additional cuts illustrate in similar 
fashion all species extra-limitary to that work. 
Besides these, we have in the present volume 
some sixty half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs which afford an idea of the particular 
species as illustrated by a typical specimen often 
in its natural surroundings. 

As the work is intended as a hand-book, there 
is less occasion for a display of literary style. 
The author contents himself generally with a 
simple recital of the distinguishing character- 
istics of his plant, not without reference, how- 
ever, to its relationships and its uses. Even 
the splendor of the glorious sugar-pine, or the 
majesty of the hoary sequoias, fails to stir him 
to emotional expression. 

The tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee of nomen- 
clature, and all the inconsistency of the disfigur- 
ing use of capitals in common and scientific 
names, need not here detain us; but one might 
have hoped that even a poor cottonwood should 
have attained immortality under some other 
specific designation than tweedyi. 

The photographic illustrations are in general 
not so good as this splendid book deserves. They 
fail of doing justice to the subject. If a species 
is to be so portrayed, a specimen for photograph- 
ing should be chosen which, if possible, will show 
the characteristic pose where the type is growing 
at its fairest ; not the poor stunted specimen of 
park or planting. In this book the palms, for 
this reason, are well shown. The figures of the 
white pine and the hackberry, the sycamore and 
the live-oak, do not, as it seems to us, even in 
far-away fashion suggest the beauty and sym- 
metry of these noble trees as still seen in their 
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valley homes from Wisconsin and Minnesota to 
the Louisiana delta. 

The same criticism must be made on the 
illustrations offered by Messrs. Emerson and 
Weed, in their work entitled “‘ Our Trees: How 
to Know Them.” Their volume lays special 
claim to utility on account of its plates. The 
photo-engravings of leaf and flower are good : 
those that display the tree itself are not. The 
figure of the cottonwood, for instance, would 
never suggest the splendid tree familiar to every 
lover of nature who has crossed our western 
prairies. Mr. Hough, in his handbook of Trees, 
is much more successful in displaying the char- 
acteristic appearance of our northern species ; 
and Miss Rogers, in both her tree-books, gives 
more successful portraiture. There is perhaps 
still room for a volume that shall show in full- 
page illustrations typical specimens of all our 
beautiful forest types. 

The third volume in our list, “Trees in 
Nature, Myth, and Art,” is practically what its 
title indicates —a book which tells what men 
have thought and said about trees, how artists 
have painted them, rather than a discussion 
of trees themselves. Mr. Phythian talks in a 
pleasant leisurely way about myths and artists 
and art and the more or less scientific fancies of 
unscientific observers ; he shows us in full- 
engravings some pretty pictures, and closes with 
a sentiment which would no doubt command the 
approval of every author who sets his hand to 
write about the forest : 

“Tf this book should fall into the hands of some, be 
they few or many, who, through reading it, shall come 
to live more with the trees, and to love them better 
than hitherto they have done, then it will not be in vain 
that another has been added to the innumerable host of 
books. ” 

All three volumes are welcome additions to a 
rapidly growing literature. Dr. Britton’s work 
is a notable contribution to the science of his 
country and the world ; Messrs. Emerson and 
Weed have rendered a service to those who 
would identify the species as they move on sum- 
mer outing in our northern woods; while Mr. 
Phythian’s book will interest those who, less 
active, still love to lounge in grove or glade and 
dream of the stately procession of the friendly 


trees. Tuomas H. Macsripe. 


Tue thousands of boys and girls who have enjoyed 
Marshall Saunders’s perenially popular autobiography 
of a dog, “ Beautiful Joe,” will welcome the announce- 
ment of a new book from Miss Saunders’s pen, which - 
American Baptist Publication Society will issue earl 
Fall in a profusely illustrated volume entitled “My Peta.” 





GAME BIG AND LITTLE, AFLOAT 
AND ASHORE.* 


Imagine, if you can, the mild and serene 
Izaak, patron of good fishermen of the elder 
day, trolling for sea-bats or devil-fish larger than 
the favorite English punt, exchanging the calm 
perfection of his typical cloudy day for the fish- 
ing in Florida which Mr. Holder describes as 
“sitting in a Turkish bath holding a string,” 
and all in the interest of the art piscatorial ! 
Yet this appears to be one of the mildest of the 
diversions so graphically pictured — and photo- 
graphed — in “ Big Game at Sea,” wherein 
squids, octopusses ( octopodes or octopi? ), amber 
fish, boni.os, walking fish, rock bass, puff sharks, 
rose-of-paradise fish, sea urchins, hammerhead 
and ground sharks, tunas, yellowtails, barra- 
eudas, sun fish, angel fish (which look like the 
devil), bottle-nosed dolphins, spiny lobsters, 
blue-eyed perch, giant star fish, sea anemones, 
and the new game fish, the yellow-finned tuna, 
appear to have their pictures taken, their fight- 
ing and other habits set forth in detail, and all to 
aid in making a modern American sportsman’s 
holiday. 

The capture of some of these giants of the 
deep appears to be much the same sort of diver- 
sion that the prairie Indians found in attempting 
to lassoo the earlier locomotives of the trans- 
continental lines: in a number of authentic 
cases the fish took the man, and made off with 
him, boat and all. The excitement of the chase 
is undoubted, and Mr. Holder leaves the impres- 
sion on his readers that he has had “ the time 
of his life’ more than once,— as may be in- 
ferred from the list of names given ; the fish he 
caught, or which caught him, being seldom or 
never good to eat; indeed, there seems to be 
only one appropriate place for feeding on devil- 
fish, which were surely invented after the Fall. 
Instances are given in which tie fish not only 
made its escape after being hooked, but returned 
to leap through the sail of the attacking boat 
or to splinter it with natural but efficient 
weapons. Not one of the chapters lacks its 
own peculiar interest. The climax comes with 
the last, in which the yellow-finned tuna, Japa- 
nese albacore, or hirenaga, commands attention 
as a quarry that may run in weight up to a° 





* Bre Game at Sea. By Charles Frederick Holder. Illus- 
trated. New York: The Outing Company. 

In THE Woops AND ON THE Suore. By Richard D. Ware. 
Illustrated. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

Favortre Fisk anp Fisutne. By James A. Henshall. Illus 
trated. New York: The Outing Company. 

Tas Way or tas Woops. By Edward Breck. Illustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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hundred pounds, and may yet be taken by a 
skilful angler with the ordinary light tackle ! 

“In the Woods and on the Shore” is Mr. 
Richard D. Ware’s narrative of the good times 
he has been having at various times and places 
with furred, horned, and feathered creatures in 
their native wilds. Much of his endeavor has 
been in Newfoundland after caribou, the New 
World variety of the reindeer. But the large 
and uncomely moose has been successfully 
pursued by him in New Brunswick ; the black 
bear in assorted sizes, one of them about as 
big as a polo pony, fell to his prowess ; and to 
justify the second clause of his title, he shot 
wild geese, ducks, brant, and many smaller 
sorts of birds, and went a-fishing often as well as 
early. The book has a human side, too, for there 
seems no better way to become acquainted with 
one’s fellows — not even the French method, 
of dividing an inheritance with them—than 
by camping out in the wilds with them for a 
season. On some of his longest expeditions, 
Mrs. Ware was a member of the hard-working 
company; so that this book, unlike most of 
its fellows, has a feminine touch added to its 
other desirable features. The influence of the 
woods, coupled with the single-mindedness 
of the sportsman, has given a simplicity and 
directness to the style that is good to meet, 
and the pages may be aptly described as 
spacious. 

After Mr. Holder’s heroic bouts with piscine 
mammoths, Mr. James A. Henshall’s “« Favorite 
Fish and Fishing ” seems tame, but it is at least 
the work of one of the world’s great authorities 
on the topics of which it treats. The smaller 
game-fish of the North American continent are 
given full attention, and the work is an authentic 
natural history within its limits, as well as a 
guide to the genuine follower of Walton. Mr. 
Henshall knows the literature of his gentle art 
as well as its practical side, and he sets forth his 
descriptions with an enthusiasm and a grace that 
are decidedly alluring. Fishing is, after all, a 
serious business sometizaes —as all can attest 
who have seen stout gentlemen solemnly making 
casts over a grass plot in a city park miles from 
any water; and this side of the art is never 
absent from these pages, though not with the 
same lack of humor. The book is profusely 
illustrated, every fish discussed having had his 
portrait taken by an artist of repute; in addi- 
tion, there are many reproduced instantaneous 
photographs, some of them actually showing the 
fish Tag ing after a strike. 

ward Breck’s book, “The Way of the 





Woods,” has for its sub-title “ A Manual for 
Sportsmen in the Northeastern United States 
and Canada,” and it fully justifies this in a 
thorough-going, practical manner. It is to such 
books as these that one goes for information 
about what to take to the woods to insure com- 
fort and health in the way of equipment and 
commissary. Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs of actual camp-scenes, the novice 
can gain information from it which will enable 
him to avoid many mistakes — even when it 
comes to taking photographs. It goes so far as 
to discuss quite exhaustively the several prob- 
lems presented by having women in the party ; 
it deals with possible illness and injuries, and 
it ends with a good working bibliography where- 
from further knowledge may be gained. 


Watuace Rice. 








NATURE’s “ FINE PRINT.” * 


“We all read the large type {of Nature] 
more or less appreciatively,” says Mr. Bur- 
roughs, “* but oniy the students and lovers of 
Nature read the fine lines and the footno 
His own excellent reading of the fine lines, as 
well as his uncommon appreciation of large type, 
is newly exemplified by “ Leaf and Tendril,” a 
compilation of recent magazine articles. 

To the question of animal intelligence, which 
is the part of Nature’s fine print under most 
careful scrutiny at present, Mr. Burroughs de- 
votes considerable space, And the fact that 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, who is also a close 
student, presents an interpretation exactly the 
opposite of his, shows how baffling Nature’s text 
is at this point. Mr. Burroughs’s belief that 
“‘ the animal is a bundle of instincts, impulses, 
affinities, appetites, and race traits, without the 
extra gift of reason,” is well known. Mrs. 
Miller begins her study with the remark that 
“To study them intelligently we have even now 
first to divest ourselves of the old-time notion 
that birds — and beasts as well — are radically 
different from ourselves, that in place of the 
reason which governs, or should govern, our 
conduct, they possess only a blind instinct.” 

Mr. Burroughs thinks that the idea of the 
individuality of birds and animals has been 
greatly over-emphasized. He considers that 

* Lear AND TENDRIL. By John Burroughs. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


Tue Brrp ove Broragzr. A Contribution to the Study of 
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what is true of one member of a species is 
“ practically true of all the others.” Mrs. 
Miller quotes with approval from “ A Son of 
the Marshes” a quite contrary opinion: “ A 
practical naturalist knows that all animals vary ; 

and you will find as much difference, compara- 
tively speaking, in the sizes and dispositions of 
a nest of young birds, or a litter of animals, as 
you will in a family of human beings.” 

Mrs. Miller upholds the theory of animal 
“altruism,” of the education of the young by 
their parents — and even by their older brothers 
and sisters, —and of sympathy and self-sacrifice ; 
while Mr. Burroughs turns a skeptical ear to the 
stories which apparently prove such theories. 
It is rather discouraging when two such authen- 
tic naturalists show by their disagreement that 
Nature’s fine print with regard to animal psy- 
chology has not yet been deciphered. But 
let us have patience, even though the study 
seems long ; for when we have learned how far 
animals are controlled by inherited impulses, 
and how far by reason, we shall have begun the 
solution of the problem with regard to man 
himself. 

Mrs. Miller’s book has to do with birds only, 
and collects much evidence from eminent natu- 
ralists with regard to these disputed points. It 
will be a valuable defense for those who uphold 
the same theories, though for pure delight in the 
reading one cannot help grudging the pages that 
are thus taken from the writer’s record of her 
own discoveries. 

The scope of Mr. Burroughs’s book is broader, 
including much on the general subject of Nature- 
study, with specific references to plants, animals, 
birds —and men. To this are added some self- 
revealing statements of his own philosophy. If 
Mr. Burroughs should not write another book — 
may the fear prove unfounded ! — we shall have 
in “ Leaf and Tendril” the summary of his belief 
on many great questions. With him, the study 
of “ fine print ” has not led to the foot-note habit 
of mind, but to the developing and correlation of 
thought. His philosophy is of the wholesome 
and kindly sort which we like to think belongs 
to those who live much out-of-doors. He has 
practised and approved the simple life — the 
‘* direct and immediate contact with things, with 
the false wrappings torn away.” He has worked 
the “« divine soil,” and learned from it that “the 
true inwardness of this gross visible world tran- 
scends anything we have dreamed of super- 
terrestrial bodies.” He has found “a God in 
the common, the near, always present, always 
active, always creating the world anew.” He 





admits that evil follows good as its shadow ; it 
is “ inseparable from the constitution of things.” 
Yet still he is content, coming to this cheerful 
conclusion : “ I would gladly chant a pxan for 
the world as I find it. What a mighty inter- 
esting place to live in! If I had my life to live 
over again, and had my choice of celestial abodes, 
I am sure I should take this planet, and I should 
choose these men and women for my friends and 


companions.” May Esretxie Coox. 








AN ORNITHOLOGIST AT SEA.* 


It is fortunate for science that the Earl of 
Crawford is a sufferer from chronic rheumatism 
and asthma. We are not altogether sure that it 
is not fortunate for the Earl himself; at least 
he informs us that the impossibility of remaining 
to face the cold and damp of English winters has 
been the cause of his wanderings, — of voyages 
which have led him to many little-known shores, 
and given him innumerable experiences which 
any man mightenvy. In 1902 he was preparing 
to go round the world in his splendid yacht, the 
“ Valhalla,” when it was suggested to him that 
he really ought to bring back something for the 
British Museum. Being himself a trustee of 
that institution, he naturally regarded the idea 
with favor, and as a means of carrying it out 
took steps to add a naturalist to his party. 
Thus it happened that Mr. Michael J. Nicoll 
made three voyages in the “ Valhalla,” and 
wrote the book which is now before us. 

The work is not, and makes no pretense to 
be, a classic of travel, like Wallace’s “ Malay 
Archipelago” or Darwin’s “ Beagle.” It is 
merely a pleasantly written account of the 
writer's experiences, accompanied by many ex- 
cellent pictures of scenery and birds. There 
are no important generalizations or philosophical 
observations, no noteworthy contributions to 
geography or sociology, no ambitious attempts 
at word painting. There is, instead, a simple 
realism which permits the reader to accompany 
the author in thought to the various remote 
islands visited, to see them more or less as he 
saw them, and to search with him for the rare 
and new birds so many of them harbored. We 
approach a remote island in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific. It has, perhaps, never been visited by 
any naturalist ; or if so visited, only long ago 
and for a short time. As its rocky shores 


* Taree Voyaces or a Naturauist. By M.J. Nicoll. Mlus- 
trated. New York: Charles &>cribner’s Sons. 
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appear on the horizon, we wonder what birds 
and other creatures may live upon it. Nearly 
all such islands have peculiar isolated species, 
found nowhere else in the world. Coming nearer, 
we see vegetation ; that looks promising. Can 
we land? There is a heavy sea on, and the 
surf breaks noisily upon the beach. Sometimes 
it proves necessary to go away without landing, 
leaving the prospective discoveries to some more 
fortunate time and man; but usually a way is 
found to get to shore, and then the hunt begins. 
Is there any land bird? If so, it is practically 
certain to be new. The peak must be climbed, 
and the forests examined, or something will be 
missed. Thus we are led on, until we learn of 
success or failure, and the return to the ship, 
always a little regretfully and too soon. 

In the course of the three voyages, eleven 
entirely new birds were obtained, all on islands. 
In addition, many interesting observations were 
made on little-known species, and some good 
material was collected in other groups of ani- 
mals. Thus on the island of Aldabra, north of 
Madagascar, the very rare Abbott’s Ibis, known 
from no other place, was found. Mr. Nicoll 
was very anxious to obtain a photograph, and 
approached a group of them very cautiously with 
his camera. The precaution was needless ; the 
birds, not accustomed to the wiles of man, were 
not only fearless, “‘ but so inquisitive that they 
waded across the pool, and, coming close up to 
the camera, began to peck at the tripod. We 
drove them back to the rocks, but before a 
plate could be exposed they were back again 
inspecting the legs of the camera; it was only 
by repeated threats—a novel experience for 
them and for us — that we could keep them far 
enough away to enable us to get a series of 
photographs in proper perspective” (p. 121). 
The result, as presented to us in the book, is a 
couple of the finest bird pictures we have ever 
seen, 

We cannot take the space to tell here about 
the visit to Easter Island, and the new bird 
which has been seen there but could not be 
obtained; about Terra del Fuego and the 
steamer-duck; about Pitcairn Island and the 
descendants of the mutineers; about the sea- 
serpent, which was actually seen and is graphi- 
cally illustrated ; and many other things equally 
exciting. Let it suffice to commend the book 
equally to those who are obliged to make their 
voyages in an arm-chair, and to those who have 
the time and means to travel abroad in a cor- 


poreal capacity. T. D. A. CockErELt. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF TRAVEL.* 


The author of “The Log of the ‘ Laura’ in Polar 
Seas,” Mrs. Bettie Fleischmann Holmes, may well 
congratulate herself on the mechanical make-up of 
her volume. The University Press of Cambridge 
has recently been exhibiting some fine specimens of 
the printer’s craft, and this book is not the least 
beautiful it has produced. The paper is hand- 
made from an Italian mill; the type is the exellent 
“ Bodoni ” face, designed and used exclusively by 
the University Press ; and the illustrations — photo- 
gravure prints from untouched negatives —are all 
of superlative merit. The half-leather binding, too, 
is pleasing and serviceable. The sub-title of Mrs. 
Holmes’s volume, “ A Hunting Cruise from Tromso, 
Norway, to Spitsenbergen, the Polar Ice of Green- 
land, and the island of Jan Mayen, in the summer 
of 1906,” very adequately describes the course of 
the “Laura” in the far North Seas. For eleven 
weeks the party cruised about in search of the pic- 
turesque, and more especially for the big and little 
game which the Arctic regions afford. The reader 
may incline to smile at the author’s tale of the dis- 
comforts encountered, when he reads of the com- 
pleteness of the outfit provided by the leader of the 
company, Colonel Max Fleischmann of Cincinnati ; 
but it should be remembered that the ice was 
heavier and the conditions generally worse in the 
summer of 1906 in the regions visited than they 
had been for several years past. By far the most 
entertaining part of the book deals with the hunts 
for the great Polar bears. As thorough-going sports- 
men, bent on the quest of game, the party cannot 
be blamed for any lack of sentiment; yet the calm 
brutality manifested in the following account of a 
killing is, happily, not often encountered. A mother 
bear and her two cubs were seen, — . 

“The old one, followed by her young, going with her great 


ambling strides over the floes, jumping into and swimming 
rapidly across all intervening water. When we were 





*Tae Loc or THE “ Lavra” in PotaR Seas. By Bettie 
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within range cameras were first brought into play, and then 
Colonel Fleischmann with a well-directed shot hit the larger 
bear, which tumbled back into the water. She was hit in 
the side, the bullet through her lungs and passing 
close to the heart. Dr. Holmes and Mr. Learmonth each 
brought down one of the cubs. They rolled about, growling 
loudly, and staggered and crawled fully one hundred yards 
after being hit. One was in advance, but the second man- 
aged to reach him, and they lay one on the top of the other 
when found.” 

The author fails in breathing a distinct personality 
into her account, — a failure, no doubt, which may 
be a virtue in a log-book. 

After failing in his attempt to climb Mount 
McKinley, in 1903, Dr. Frederick A. Cook came to 
the following conclusion : 

“Mt. McKinley offers a unique challenge to mountain- 
eers, but its ascent will prove a prodigious task. It is the 
loftiest mountain in North America, the steepest mountain 
in the world, and the most arctic of all great mountains. The 
area of this mountain is far inland, in the heart of a most 
difficult and trackless country, making the transportation of 
men and supplies a very arduous task. The thick under- 
brush, the endless marshes, and the m of vicious mos- 
quitos bring to the traveller the troubles of the ics. The 
necessity for fording and swi icy streams, almost 
perpetual cold rains, the camps in high altitudes of glaciers 
in snows and violent storms, bring to the traveller ail of the 
pe ayn ee ey The prospective conqueror 

of America’s culminating peaks will be . oy rewarded, 

but he must be prepared to withstand the tortures of the 
torrids, the discomforts of the north pole seeker, combined 
with the hardships of the Matterhorn ascents multiplied 
many times.” 
But on September 16, 1906, Dr. Cook, with a 
single companion, Edward Barrille, accomplished 
the ascent and stood on “the top of the continent,” 
at an altitude of 20,390 feet. The record of Dr. 
Cook’s two expeditions is interestingly, even thrill- 
ingly, told in the volume entitled “To the Top of 
the Continent.” Hunters, prospectors, adventurers, 
geographers, and the casual reader will each find 
food for his particular appetite in this well-told nar- 
rative. Excellent photographic illustrations, many 
drawings and maps, appendices written by various 
members of the expeditions (giving accounts of the 
natives, the fauna and flora, the geology, and the 
routes of proposed railways in AJaska), and an 
excellent frontispiece in color from a painting by 
Mr. Russell W. Porter, enhance the value and 
attractiveness of the volume. 


Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workman and Mr. William 
Hunter Workman, in their book entitled “ Ice-Bound 
Heights of the Mustagh,” show in detail what a seri- 
ous sport mountain-climbing may become. The story 
of their climbs in the ice-world of the Himalaya is a 
record of scientific observations and discoveries com- 
prehensible only to those who are masters of the 
science of geography, and of interest only to those 
who have some knowledge of mountain-climbing, or 
those who wish to enlarge their information 
ing the physiography of the world. Here and there 
in the book the general reader will find some ordinary 
statement of fact that will interest him. He will find 
pleasure in reading the descriptions of the many 
mountain peaks in the Himalaya which seem to bear 





a distinct individuality, and he will be forced to recon- 
struct his pigmy ideas of the vastness of the world. 

standards of heights and distances are in- 
adequate in estimating the immensities of these 
Titanic mountains of the Mustagh. “This fact,” 
say the authors, “is accounted for by the much 
greater altitudes and dimensions of the Himalayan 
snow-world, and by the wonderfully clear atmosphere 
which causes distant points to appear near. The 
mind is also dazed and overwhelmed by the immen- 
sity, and fails to comprehend it.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Workman, however, know this snow-world; they 
have lived in it and have absorbed something of its 
atmosphere. Hence, their volume, though uninter- 
esting in many parts, gives the reader a proper con- 
ception of the vastness and remoteness of these giants 
of the earth. They have been fortunate, too, in 
their photographic work ; no such satisfactory pic- 
tures of mountain scenery have been published since 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield’s “ Round Kangchenjunga ” 
was issued in 1904. We wish, however, that the 
authors had used their pens more in describing these 
impressive scenes. Our complaint only indicates 
that the writers were more scientific than literary 
in their pursuit; and as mountain climbers bent on 
increasing the world’s knowledge of scientitic geo- 
graphical data, they have succeeded to an unusual 
degree. 

It has been well said that no one knows anything 
about the Japanese except the Japanese themselves— 
and they will not tell. Miss Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, in her volume entitled “Present Day 
Japan,” verifies this saying by citing her many hope- 
less attempts to exchange ideas with the Japanese. 

“ Asa rule, I observe, they do not care to tell you too much 
about their country’s past. They do not mind a picturesque 
legend, or a story of a grand battle, but they do not like you 
to know too much about their constitutional history, and it 
is well to betray superfluous information on points of this 
kind. There is a desire on the part of a good many of them 
to glide rather gently over the fact of the nonentity of the 
Mikado during so many centuries (to take one instance ), so 
as to give an air of antiquity to existing institutions. . . . I 
am told by those who can read them that the same tendency 
is to be discovered in the text-books of history used in the 
schoo! » 

“Tf you could manage to get behind the polite phrases of 
the most educated of Japanese you would find a profound 
conviction of the superiority of his country to every other to 
be at the root of his views on all subjects whatsoever. He 
certainly speaks to you very humbly about his country and 
very respectfully about yours. Everything in Japan, accord - 

ing to him, is poor and inferior, everything in your country 
all that is desirable. You may say as much as you like to 
try to convince him that there are certain things in your 
country that you do not particularly admire, and that you 
really do think much of certain things in his. He does not 
in the least mean what he says, and you may talk to the end 
of time without convincing him that you mean what you 
say. . . . There is not a Japanese alive who does not think 
his country worth any six of the countries of the West, but 
there is none who would be rude enough to say so. They 
act on this view all the same, and it is this, contrasted with 
their polite verbal depreciation, which gets them the character 


of being such unmitigated humbugs.” 
These quotations will serve to show that the author 
has, to some extent, arrived at a fair understanding 
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of Japanese psychology. Her knowledge, moreover, 
is not mere snap observation, but is founded upon a 
study of the ethical forces and the national religion 
of the Japanese, their daily goings in and comings 
out,— their social life, and their amusements. 
Though in no sense a heavy discourse, this revised 
edition of a series of letters home to English friends 
is complete in giving a wide and varied view of 
Japanese life. In brief, there are few books about 
Japan more illuminating and entertaining than this 
one. 

The principal motive of Sir Hubert Jerningham’s 
trip around the world was a desire to see Japan. 
His account of the journey, as told in the volume 
entitled “From West to East,” is consequently de- 
voted largely to the Land of the Rising Sun. More 
than half of the volume recounts his visits to the 
principal Japanese cities. Each city was evidently 
viewed for some single interesting fact or experi- 
ence illustrative of the general course of Japanese 
life. Thus, Osaka invites a discourse on wealth, 
Kyota on Old Japan, Nara on bronzes, Nagoya on 
wrestling, and Yokohoma on Japanese art. Nikko 
interests Sir Hubert because of its temples, Tokyo 
because of its educational ideas, and Kobe because 
of its progressiveness. Japanese religion, too, 
everywhere attracted Sir Hubert’s attention and 
criticism. Mukden and Port Arthur were visited, 
and the famous battles which took place there are 
fought over again in detail, — though the author 
disclaims all practical and theoretical knowledge of 
warfare. The rest of the world receives scant 
treatment in the volume. San Francisco, Chicago, 
Niagara, and New York are dismissed in the short 
space of one chapter. An appendix gives Admiral 
Togo’s “ Report of the Battles of the Sea of Japan” 
and the French text of the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
A reading of this book leads one to look upon the 
author’s report of his six months’ journeying as a 
sort of disjecta membra, written by a man who is 
eapable of more valuable and entertaining writing 
than is contained in the present volume. 


Twenty-five years of drudgery at the New York 
bar brought Mr. George L. Carlisle to the necessity 
of choosing between breaking down or breaking 
away. Selecting tho latter course, Mr. Carlisle took 
a year off and started on a trip around the world. 
Habits of activity with the pen would not, however, 
allow him to rest entirely, so he wrote an account 
of his journey. The resulting volume, entitled 
“ Around the World in a Year,” would merit but 
little attention were it not for the author's genial 
good sense, his freshness of observation, his odd 
turns of speech, his delightful scorn of all things 
praised by those more scholastically inclined, and 
his almost sinful disrespect for venerable objects, 
both sacred and profane. It is not given to every 
writer to speak in light terms of the ancient mummy 
of Rameses II., to characterize the mountains of 
Greece as “a fine lot of old timers,” and to insist 
that the beauties of Japan have been over-praised 





although admitting at the same time that his view 
may have been perverted by a severe attack of the 
itch while in the Mikado’s country. Among the 
places which caught Mr. Carlisle’s fancy and tickled 
his humor, Carlsbad holds first place. “It is an 
expensive place. Others go there for their health, 
but the hotel proprietors do not.” A mud-bath ex- 
perience leads to some highly humorous remarks on 
the efficacy of this operation in relation to running 
for office in America. No country escapes without 
some gibe from the author’s facile pen. The judi- 
cious reader may be grieved at Mr. Carlisle’s irrev- 
erent tone, but he wil! find many compensations in 
the shrewd humor and the keen interpretations of 
the New York barrister. 


No one contemplating a motor trip through En- 
gland, Wales, or Scotland should negleet a cursory 
reading of Mr. Thomas D. Murphy’s “ British High- 
ways and By-ways from a Motor “an Gas.” ” The volume 
bears a distinctive value in one respect: it recites 
the attractions of some of the lesser-known villages 
and towns seldom visited by the “ quick-tripper.” 
Ludlow, for example, though known to students of 
literary history as the place where Milton’s “Comus” 
was first presented, is seldom mentioned in accounts 
of tours in Britain. Mr. Murphy, however, is 
almost extravagant in his praise of the village. 

“ After visiting hundreds of historic places during our 
summer’s pilgrimage, the memory of bemuat with its quaint, 
unsullied, old-world air, and its magnificent church, whose 
melodious chime of bells lingers with us yet, its great ruined 
castle, redolent with romance, and its surrounding country 
of unmatched interest and beauty, is still the pleasantest of 
all. If we could re-visit only one of the English towns it 
would be Ludlow.” 

Should any prospective traveller through Britain be 
fortunate enough to make his trip in a motor car, 
he will find Mr. Murphy’s book an excellent guide ; 
the maps of England and Scotland are suggestive 
road guides, and the incidental information about 
hotels and garages will save many moments of 
worry. The volume contains numerous and excel- 
lent illustrations, reproduced both in color and tint. 


Seven sketches of travel in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece make up the contents of Mr. T. R. Sullivan’s 
“Lands of Summer.” “Spring-Time with Theo- 
eritus,” the first chapter, has but little to do with 
spring-time, and still less with the bucolic poet; it 
really recounts the author’s mishaps on a May-Day 
at Catania in Sicily, when he was held up in this 
miserable little village by labor-union decrees and 
strikes, thus upsetting his plans and retarding his 
progress toward Greece. In Greece, too, the un- 
expected and the distressing were always happen- 
ing,—so much so that Mr. Sullivan coined the 
expression, “In Greece expect the unexpected.” 
The author agrees with many other travellers that 
the road from Corinth to Patras, along the Corinthian 
Gulf, with views “across the blue waves to Helicon 
and Parnassas, up the bay of Itea to the white gleam 
of Delphi,” is probably the finest railway journey 
in the world. Yet he chooses to dismiss the prospect 
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and to disappoint our hopes by the mere assertion. 
But the other chapters of the book are less disappoint- 
ing. The reader will enjoy the restful accounts of 
the author’s journeyings in Tuscany, of the trips from 
Poppi, the description of Camaldoli and of Abetone— 
“the finest spot on earth.” No less interesting is 
the chapter entitled “The Centenary of Alfieri at 
Asti.” As this celebration happily coincided in 1903 
with that of Asti’s movable autumnal feast, the vint- 
age, Mr. Sullivan not only witnessed Salvini’s last 
performances in the dramatist’s greater plays, but 
also enjoyed seeing the “continuous procession of 
the white oxen, bulls, or cows, yoked in pairs,” cir- 
cling round the great square of Asti, “dragging loads 
of purple grapes along the Corso and its tributaries, 
to every courtyard in town.” The romantically- 
inclined reader will find pleasure in the chapter 
entitled “The Wraith of a Ducal City,” telling the 
story of how Duke Vespasian Gonzaga built at 
Sabbioneta a marvellous city, which he intended 
should be only a lesser Athens. This Kubla Khan 
caused streets, squares, pleasure-grounds, palaces, 
theatres, churches, colonnades, and triumphal arches 
to be planned and constructed with amazing swift- 
ness and incredible beauty. But when he died, in 
1590, the people whom he had forced to live in his 
capital city fled from the gilded environment, and 
to-day Sabbioneta stands desolate, — “ magnificent, 
with empty courts and grass-grown streets, fortified 
against all but neglect and the treacherous enmity of 
time. Her glory had departed; and no man ever 
dreamed of reviving it.” Text, pictures, and binding 
are all of a spirit in this dainty book, making it an 
unusually pleasant volume for reading and possession. 

The little volume entitled “ Panama and Back ” 
recounts Dr. Henry T. Byford’s trip to the Pan- 
American Medical Congress held at Panama in 
1904. His story, however, mentions only a reason- 
able proportion of the events which occurred at the 
meeting of the medical men, but contains much of 
the physician’s personal experience. The result of 
his observation is that, after trying everything, 
seeing everything, and discussing everything with 
learned and unlearned persons, he is convinced that 
everything in Panama is wrong or distorted, and 
everything or nearly everything in Chicago is right 
or nearly right. His summary of his trip is re- 
vealed in the comments, “Very pleasant, but warm 
and sunshiny,” and “It was a great success and I 
got back safely.” The worthy physician is never at 
a loss for a pun. In commenting on a bull-fight, he 
says: “It was neither a bull fight nor a bully fight, 
it was merely a fight between bulls and builies.” 
Those who appreciate this sort of word-play will 
find a plethora of it in Dr. Byford’s book. The 
more diligent reader will occasionally find some per- 
tinent and sensible remarks on affairs in Panama. 
especially on the canal. 

The rapid pace of Mr. John U. Higinbotham’s 
dash through the Netherlands, as recorded in his 
volume entitled “Three Weeks in Holland and 





Belgium,” may be judged from this specimen day’s 
itinerary: “July 27: Left Alkmaar 8:25 a.m.; 
arrived Hoorn 8:45 a.m.; left Hoorn 9:56 a. m.; 
arrived Enkhuisen 10:25 a.m.; boat to Stavoren, 
1:39 p.M.; arrived Stavoren 2:49 Pp. m.; left Stavoren 
2:57 p.m; arrived Sneek 3:24 p.m; left Sneek 
7:12 p.m; arrived Leeuwarden 7:53 p.m.” Such 
a day must not be taken as wholly typical, however, 
for Mr. Higinbotham was more leisurely at times, 
spending one whole day in Amsterdam, another day 
in Brussels, and a third day in Antwerp. Although 
the author evidently travelled with an accurately set 
watch in one hand and a “ rundreise ” time-table in 
the other, he made excellent use of his eyes. Of 
humor Mr. Higinbotham has his due share, as wit- 
ness these examples: “ At Assen we are scheduled 
for three hours in a fifteen-minute town.” “The 
Dutch have a dry sense of humor. Their new 
church in Amsterdam was built in 1408. I asked 
the concierge if he thought the plastering thoroughly 
dry. They have also an exaggerated notion of the 
speed of an American pedestrian. If they tell you 
that anything is within fifteen minutes’ walk, and 
you reach it in half an hour, you have probably 
broken a record.” Of the family which owns the 
house at Hougomont on the battlefield of Waterloo, 
Mr. Higinbotham writes: “They plant little bullets 
and souvenirs. These are sown in the fall, and the 
winter snows and spring rains bring them to per- 
fection. Early in the summer they are ploughed 
up and sold to the credulous.” Mr. Higinbotham’s 
observations are so acute and well-balanced that we 
should like to have fuller records of his journeys. 

Those readers of books of travel who enjoy diluted 
facts of strange life in fictional form will find a book 
to their liking in Miss Caroline Corner’s volume 
bearing the title “Ceylon: The Paradise of Adam.” 
Having resided in the island for seven years, the 
author writes of the many peculiar institutions, 
customs, and manners of the Ceylonese. Much of 
the book is written in dialogue, with comments in 
solution, — a method of composition which calls the 
reader’s imagination into play, but which does not 
entirely satisfy any desire he may have for an ex- 
tended explanation of Ceylonese life. If we are to 
believe the records of this volume, life in Ceylon is 
more interesting and diverting than in any other 
part of the world. Our own view is that Miss Corner 
would have pleased the general reader more if she 
had been more expository and less fictional in her 
narrative. 

The “Isle” of Purbeck, described in Miss Ida 
Woodward’s volume entitled “In and Around the 
Isle of Purbeck,” is in reality a peninsula, situated 
at the south-east corner of the county of Dorset, and 
covering an area of one hundred and twenty square 
miles. To the local English historian, the geologist, 
the antiquarian, and the seeker of the picturesque, 
this area is of importance ; but for the general reader 
it has little interest. Celt, Saxon, Roman, English, 
and even Phenician, have left their trail in the 
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famous Kimmeridge clay of Purbeck; and the 
English Kings, from the time of mythical Arthur 
to Charles I., have ever held Purbeck in high honor 
as a place renowned for hunting. In its earliest days 
it was the scene of many miracles worked by now 
forgotten worthies of the church. In these later days 
it is famous for its clay, which is shipped to all parts 
of the world. But above all things, it is best known 
for its varied and beautiful scenery; hills, dales, 
woodlands, marshes, rugged coasts, and valleys give 
a charm which “ age cannot wither nor custom stale.” 
For this reason, Miss Woodward’s account offers 
unusual opportunities to the artist, Mr. John W. G. 
Bond, whose series of thirty-six plates in color forms 
a most attractive featyrs of the volume. 
H. E. Cosientz. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


Readers who liked “Coniston” will undoubtedly 
like “Mr. Crewe’s Career” for the same reasons. 
They may register a faint objection to it on the 
score that it is a little too obviously the same sort of 
thing, but that does not greatly matter, since it is a 
thoroughly readable and interesting story, and em- 
bodies a wholesome lesson. The scene is the same 
as in “ Coniston,” but the time is a generation later. 
Jethro Bass has become a dim memory in the politi- 
cal world, and his old-fashioned methods have been 
superseded by better organized forms of corruption. 
The empire has taken the place of the rival princi- 
palities, to adopt Mr. Churchill’s imagery, and the 
great company of the Northeastern Railroads (can 
this be the Boston and Maine ?), having consolidated 
the old warring interests, now rules the State of New 
Hampshire in accordance with the most approved 
modern corporation principles. But even this new 
empire, in Mr. Churchill’s sanguine view, is totter- 
ing to decay, and although we do not witness its 
actual downfall in his pages, we may discern in the 
not distant future such an awakening of the civic 
conscience as shall restore to the people the right to 


* Mr. Crewe’s Carzer. By Winston Churchill. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
Kine Spruce. By Holman Day. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Otp Wives ror New. By David Graham Phillips. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue SrxTte Speep. By E. J. Rath. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 

Tue Barrier. By Rex Beach. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

FENNEL AND Rus. By William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A Princess AND ANOTHER. By Stephen Jenkins. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 

Prisoners oF Czance. By Randall Parrish. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

Wiiu1am Jorpan, Junior. By J. C. Snaith. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Tue AvenceR. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Tue Farr Moon or Bats. By Elizabeth Ellis. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Heart or a Carty. By Frank Danby. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 








govern themselves. The central political situation 
of the present novel is found in a compaign for the 
governorship —a campaign in which the old order 
triumphs, but which reveals the handwriting on the 
wall. The love interest is supplied by the daughter 
of the railroad magnate and the son of his trusted 
corporation counsel. These are of the new genera- 
tion, and both have te face the problem of a duty 
divided between the promptings of filial piety and 
the clear conviction that their respective fathers are 
hopelessly in the wrong. This has long been a 
favorite situation with our novelists of tendency, and 
Mr. Charchill uses it with striking success. Thus 
far we have said nothing of Mr. Crewe, whom we 
should expect from the title of the story to be the 
chief figure, which he certainly is not, eithough he 
is an interesting one. This gentlemen is a pompous 
and self-sufficient millionaire with a sense of duty 
(about equally divided between his own important 
self and the public), who magnanimously decides to 
offer his services to the commonwealth. He becomes 
first a legislator, then a candidate for the governor- 
ship. He is so thickly encased in the armor of con- 
ceit that he cannot dream of being taken at a less 
serious estimate than his own, and becomes an “ easy 
matk ” for the predatory politicians who flatter and 
bleed him at the same time. His is the most care- 
fully studied character in the novel, which perhaps 
justifies the title; but the leading interest centres 
about the others. Mr. Churchill, as we all know, 
is no outsider when it comes to writing about New 
Hampshire politics, and his satirical and vivid ac- 
count of the gubernatorial campaign shows in many 
ways that the writer has been in the midst of the 
fray. His book is too long, is rather loosely put 
together, and the manner of its setting forth is 
almost slovenly at times, but it is a story that has 
vitality, is informed by a fine idealism, and is pos- 
sessed of an interest that does not pall. 

“King Spruce” is a novel that takes us to the Maine 
woods under the guidance of a man who knows them, 
not only as a camper and nature-lover, but also as 
one acquainted with the practical business of lum- 
bering and conversant with its highly specialized 
dialect. There is too much of this technical s 
for easy reading, but we do not need to understand 
all the terms employed to enjoy the tale, which is 
both virile and exciting. The hero is a college man, 
which would seem to be against him were the 
unfavorable impression produced by the fact not 
promptly modified by the information that his chief 
distinction had been won upon the football field. 
He finds teaching in the country school a little too 
tame for his taste, and sets out to beard the lumber 
magnate in his forest lair, having previously won 
the affections of the magnate’s daughter. His peace- 
ful overtures having been met with scorn and con- 
tumely, he proceeds to make himself really respected 
by starting a rival enterprise, and, incidentally, by 
applying the methods of scientific forestry to his 
work. He conquers the bully who acts as foreman of 
the enemy, dynamites the dam which gives the enemy 
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a monopoly of water-rights, and outwits the organ- 
ization all along the line. King Spruce then comes 
to terms, and the hero marries the fair daughter 
with her father’s blessing. Mr. Holman Day, the 
author of this book, is clearly an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the cause of our wasted forests, but the cause 
is unobtrusively urged, which is perhaps as effective 
a way of urging it as the hammer-and-tongs method 
resorted to by otlers. That it is a cause of the ut- 
most importance to our national welfare will herdly 
be doubted by any well-informed American. 

“ Qld Wives for New,” the latest invention of Mr. 
David Graham Phillips, is a novel with a prologue. 
The prologue is a summer day’s idyl in southern 
Indiana, the tale of a boy and a girl falling reck- 
lessly in love before either of them has learned any- 
thing of the realities of life. The sensuous note is 
forced, but the effect comes close to being poetical. 
In the long-winded tale that follows, poetry has dis- 
appeared, its place being taken by a particularly sor- 
did sort of prose. The boy has become a man, and 
even a magnate, while the girl whom he had made 
his wife has grown fat and slovenly. The author 
leaves nothing to our imagination on this score, for 
he describes the reasons for the husband’s estrange- 
ment with disgusting detail. Presently, the man goes 
off for a summer’s outing in the northern wilderness, 
and there meets a woman whose delicacy and refine- 
ment are in striking contrast with the vulgarity and 
dowdiness of his wife. This woman, incidentally, is 
the proprietor of a fashionable dressmaking establish- 
ment in New York. The development of the story 
deals with the man’s efforts to obtain a divorce, and 
with his wife’s jealous opposition to the scheme. 
Eventually, she is forced to consent, after which she 
resorts to “ beauty-doctors,” renews her youth, and 
succumbs to the wiles of the treacherous and fortune- 
seeking secretary of her former husband. The latter, 
instead of seeking at once the woman he loves, aims 
at first to protect her name from connection with the 
scandalous situation. This he accomplishes by the 
ingenious device of persuading a girl of easy virtue 
to go with him to Paris, and by making the most 
ostentatious display of their association. The dear 
public is thus diverted from its scent, and the reputa- 
tion of the dressmaker is saved from blemish. It 
would appear that the author expects us to consider 
this a most praiseworthy performance, and quite 
enough to condone the man’s offenses. It would be 
useless to try to find a moral in this incoherent fab- 
rication, which is one of the most revolting books, in 
both incident and general plan, that we have ever 
read. 

For a book not to be taken seriously in any liter- 
ary sense, without either form or style, but having 
the characteristics of surprise and excitement that 
go to the making of an entertaining yarn, we may 
say a word of mild commendation in behalf of “The 
Sixth Speed,” by Mr. E. J. Rath. It tells of an 
ingenious chauffeur who wearies of his menial ser- 
vice, calls his millionaire employer “a damn fool,” 
thereby separating himself from his job, and turns 





pirate in very up-to-date fashion. He invents, or 
somebody invents for him, a new motor which will 
propel a boat at the speed of more than a hundred 
miles an hour. His boat is secretly built and 
equipped, a trusty crew is secured, and he starts out 
to plunder the yachts of the wealthy. Audacity is 
his weapon, for all brutal arms are forbidden, and 
his lightning-like appearances and disappearances 
strike terror into the hearts of the owners of the 
pleasure squadron. The matter becomes so serious 
that the United States navy takes a hand, trying in 
vain to capture the bold buccaneer, and at last even 
international complications are produced by his 
deeds. A part of his equipment being a Marconi 
outfit, he reads all the wireless messages that are sent 
concerning him, and thus eludes capture. Huge re- 
wards are offered, at first for him, and then to him, 
with the promise of immunity, but he prefers to 
remain the terror of the seas. But an imminent 
war between the United States and Japan arouses 
his patriotism, and he decides to surrender, in order 
that he may place his motor at the service of the 
government. What is done to him after that we are 
not informed, for the closing passage of a perfunctory 
love story takes the place of the final explanation 
that we are awaiting. 

To “The Spoilers” succeeds “The Barrier,” a 
second story of Alaska much like the first. The 
scene is a trading-post which a lucky “ strike” trans- 
forms into a mining camp; the hero is an army 
officer who for the first time brings governmental 
authority into the region; the heroine is a dusky 
maiden supposed to be a half-breed but in reality of 
pure white parentage ; the miscellaneous characters 
include two “bad men” and a big-hearted French 
Canadian who loves the heroine in secret, saves her 
by a daring exploit, and resigns her to his rival. 
Fighting goes on intermittently throughout the tale, 
and red blood courses in the veins of the men, some 
of it being spilled from time to time. It is all good 
thrilling conventional melodrama, written by a man 
with an eye for actuality and a sense of dramatic 
fitness. 

“Fennel and Rue” is hardly more than a novel- 
ette in volume, and rather less than that in sub- 
stance. Mr. Howells seems to have surpassed his 
own previous efforts in spinning a considerable 
story out of a trifling incident. A young novelist 
receives a pathetic letter from an unknown young 
woman, takes it in good faith, and afterwards learns 
that it was only a trick. His pride is hurt, and he 
now takes the matter seriously in another way, 
writing the young woman a rather brutal letter. 
This is the prelude. The sequel brings the two to- 
gether in a country house, and he learns that his 
letter has had serious consequences, for the young 
woman is just recovering from the serious nervous 
illness which it occasioned. She is also a particu- 
larly nice girl. The conclusion would be obvious 
were we dealing with another than Mr. Howells. 
The actual conclusion is whimsical, and anything 
but flattering to the hero’s conceit. It is all very 
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charming and slyly humorous in the working out, 
but cannot be said to engage any serious interest. 

It is some time since we have read a story of the 
American Revolution, and a fairly good one is now 
offered us by Mr. Stephen Jenkins, who calls it 
“A Princess and Another.” The hero appears to us 
when a child, brought to New York by a French- 
woman whose services are sold in payment for her 
passage. The child is not her own, but the secret 
of his birth remains concealed for many years. The 
young woman is presently wooed and won by a 
Quaker farmer of the neighborhood, and the boy 
thus finds a happy home among respectable hard- 
working people. His education is provided for, and 
at the outbreak of the war he is a fine young fellow 
in early twenties. He has an adventurous career, 
not becoming an ardent partisan of either cause, but 
serving for a time, more by accident than from 
conviction, in the tory ranks. He gets into trouble 
with the colonial forces, being found within their 
lines and taken for a spy, although his errand is of 
private concern only. Things look dark for him at 
first, but the devotion of the heroine produces the 
evidence that clears him at the critical moment, and 
at the same time he discovers his long-lost father in 
one of the French officers taking part in his trial. 
The story is mildly interesting, rather more roman- 
tie than real in plot and characterization, but is 
anchored with reasonable security to the essential 
facts of the historical situation. 

“ Prisoners of Chance,” by Mr. Randall Parrish, 
is a romance of adventure based upon the history of 
Louisiana in the later eighteenth century. The time 
is that of Spanish rule, and the story is set in opera- 
tion by the French attempt of 1768 to regain pos- 
session of the province. The leaders of the revolt 
are captured, sentenced to death, and confined upon 
a Spanish warship to await their execution. One of 
the prisoners is a certain Charles de Noyan, married 
to a French girl whose hand had formerly been sought 
by one Geoffrey Benteen, an English adventurer, 
who has spent many years in the wilderness fighting 
Indians and trading in furs. It is Geoffrey who 
tells the story, which begins with his arrival in New 
Orleans after several years’ absence. His former 
love learns of his arrival, and appeals to him to save 
her husband. Being a resourceful man, this task 
is accomplished, and the three make their escape 
together in a boat headed up the great river. When 
the Arkansas is reached, they take to that stream, 
having added to their party a strange companion in 
the person of a red-headed Yankee, a puritan 
preacher, valiant both as fighter and trencher-man, 
whose upon all occasions _is that of the con- 
venticle. Penetrating to the Ozark region, they come 
upon a strange tribe of natives, by whom they are 
taken captive. These natives, the author would have 
us believe, were the last remnant of the mound- 
builders, a savage race with strange rites and cus- 
toms. But, strange to say, they are ruled by a white 
queen, a Frenchwoman, who in some unexplained 
manner has gained the ascendancy over them. She 





is a cruel and passionate creature, who somehow 
reminds us of the “She” of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
invention. The prisoners are condemned to be sacri- 
ficed, but contrive to escape after many exciting 
adventures, including the experience of a convulsion 
of nature that exterminates their savage captors, as 
well as the Puritan and the Frenchman. The latter 
is a poor thing, and we are not sorry to lose him, 
particularly as his wife is clearly predestined for 
Geoffrey, and has loved him all the time. So the 
two survivors, being hurriedly united in marriage by 
a French priest conveniently produced for the pur- 
pose, start on their journey back to civilization, and 
the story ends. It is an excellent example of the 
sort of romantic narrative which Mr. Parrish has 
cultivated with marked success, and upon which he 
has brought to bear the fruits of much serious his- 
torical investigation. 

Readers of current fiction have learned to expect 
a book by Mr. J. C. Snaith to be something out of 
the ordinary. “ William Jordan, Junior” certainly 
fulfils this expectation, for a stranger book — at 
once puzzling and fascinating — has not often come 
our way. The hero is introduced to us as a boy, 
the sole companion of his father, who is a venerable 
scholar gaining a scant livelihood as the owner of a 
second-hand book shop in London. The boy has 
had almost literally no contact with the real world, 
and his mind has been fed upon the ancient classics 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. Greek 
is more familiar to him than his native English, and 
the only ideals he knows have been shaped by com- 
munion with the poets and philosophers of antiquity. 
We are called upon to follow the development of 
this naive and sensitive spirit as it is brought into 
contact with various aspects of common life, from 
the day when the boy first takes his father’s hand 
to be led out into the world of “street persons” to 
the day when the man, having toiled and suffered 
and felt the springs of sympathy welling up within 
his soul, lies upon his deathbed, leaving as his legacy 
to mankind a marvellous poem — the very epic of 
humanity — which has been distilled from his ex- 
perience. Four passages of his life are described 
for us with some particularity. First, the period 
which he spends in a day school for boys, where he 
first learns that there is such a thing as brutality in 
the world; second, the years passed in clerical 
drudgery for » firm of publishers ; third, a term of 
imprisonment for an offence technically criminal 
although committed from the purest of motives ; 
and fourth, a season of wanderings, in which con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions of men is alternated 
with rapt communings with nature. These influ- 
ences, projected upon the background of his child- 
hood training, are what go to make of him a living 
soul, and are so blended for good and beauty that 
something like awe takes possession of us as we 
watch his dying hours. And to emphasize the ideal 
and fantastic character of this creation, the author 
provides for it a setting of the most unsparing real- 


ism, illustrated by photographic types of what passes 
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for humanity in modern London, made all the more 
vivid by touches of pungent satire, the representa- 
tives of actuality in both manners and speech. To 
the hero, this is all material for spiritual nurture, 
and his life blossoms as a water-lily from the bosom 
of aswamp. But no outline can do justice to this 
remarkable book. It puts for us in poignant modern 
terms some of the oldest of questions: What is 
reality? What is the inner meaning of life? What 
is the true path of the soul in its quest for happiness ? 
It would be too much to say that the questions are 
answered, but we may perhaps go so far as to say 
that the answers are broadly hinted at. Of this we 
are sure, that the book is one to love, and one that 
may act as a leaven upon the spirits that are not 
wholly stale, but are still capable of some sort or 
degree of fermentation. 

The moral of “The Avenger” appears to be that 
a man who resorts to blackmail, especially if a 
woman’s reputation is at his mercy, puts himself 
without the pale of the law, and becomes a legitimate 
object of private vengeance. Assassination becomes 
a virtue in such a case, and is duly meted out to two 
blackmailers in Mr. Oppenheim’s latest novel. The 
instrument of justice in this case is a retired army 
officer of the highest character, and we are given to 
understand that the author considers his conduct 
wholly praiseworthy. Since that is the point of view 
presented, we hardly see why the aforesaid officer 
should have committed suicide, which seems to be a 
weak concession to the bourgeois morality which the 
novelist scorns. Possibly, however, we are going far 
afield in seeking for a moral in a story so obviously 
designed for no higher purpose than that of sensa- 
tional entertainment. Considered as an invention 
merely, the story is neat and effective. The m 
is carefully guarded, and the factors which lead to 
its unravelling are introduced one at a time at dis- 
creet intervals. In the outcome it is cleared up, and 
there are no loose ends, unless we are still puzzled 
to know how the heroine got that latch-key, and why 
she turned so pale when told that the lawyer was on 
the track of the assassin. Construction is everything 
in such work as Mr. Oppenheim has chosen to do, 
and in this respect he is steadily improving. 

Miss Elizabeth Ellis made her first appearance as 
a novelist, if we are not mistaken, about two years 
ago, when her story of “ Barbara Winslow, Rebel” 
called our attention anew to the paepening® of 
Monmouth Rebellion and the Bleady it. It 
was an amateurish work, but an interesting one that 
showed marked signs of promise. That the signs 
were not misleading is made plainly evident by “ The 
Fair Moon of Bath,” now at hand. This is a tale 
of the Forty-five, that inexhaustible theme of roman- 
tie interest, and although it does nothing more than 
has been done a hundred times before, succeeds in 
holding our attention closely by its ingenious plot, 
its poetically-conceived love-interest, and its repro- 
duction (in the conventional manner, of course) of 
the speech and manners of English society in the 
days when Nash held sovereignty at Bath. The 





Jacobite Conspiracy is a tenuous affair, and comes 
to naught, but it supplies an exciting basis for what 
is essentially a story of private character and social 
concern. Miss Ellis is to be congratulated upon her 
success in dealing freshly with this well-worn theme. 
How Sally Snape, a child of the slums, becomies 
Miss Sarita Mainwaring, the idol of the music halls, 
and after that the happy wife of the still happier 
Lord Kidderminster, is circumstantially related in 
“ The Heart of a Child.” Green eyes, red hair, and 
a certain artless grace, seem to have been the causes 
of this soubrette’s as described by the lady 
who writes under the name of “ Frank Danby.” The 
heroine, we are told, preserves the childish heart in 
all her varied contacts with life, and this is why we 
are bidden to sympathize with “ Kiddie’s” infatua- 
tion. It is not a bad reason, and is made almost con- 
vineing by the mass of corroborative detail brought 
to bear upon its support. Sally (or Sarita) is cer- 
tainly represented to us as a most engaging person, 
and is, moreover, 2 very real figure, while her lover, 
who appears at first as a “Johnnie,” grows into 
something quite like a man before we take leave of 
him. The author’s realism, as exhibited in her earlier 
books, has often come near to being disgusting, but 
in the present instance, save for a few touches of vul- 
garity, it is realism of a good and honest sort. She 
has an amazingly minute and sympathetic knowledge 
of the sort of life she describes, and she uses it, for 
the most part, discreetly and effectively. The gutter, 
the shop, and the variety stage, all contribute to the 
effect, and the heroine moves amid this shifting en- 
vironment as a distinctly individual appearance, and 
as a human being whose character wins and holds 
our respect. Witi1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Two practical Mr. Herman B. Dorner, author of 
wan dpoows i” the little manual of “Window- 
gardener. Gardening” (Bobbs-Merrill), is a 
teacher as well as a plant-grower, and his book is 
intended not only for the general public but for the 
school-room as well. The young folks are appealed 
to not by means of story but by practical advice in 
plain and simple language. The book is introduced 
by Professor Stanley Coulter of Purdue University, 
who emphasizes the value of nature-study in the 
school-room and the extent to which it may be de- 
veloped by the practice of window-gardening under 
the direction of teachers. An introductory chapter 
suggests the probable causes of failure in window- 
gardening. Following this are chapters on con- 
tainers, describing the advantages and uses of 
different kinds; potting and re-potting, and trans- 
planting from the garden; soils, their types and 
conditions, with formule for their preparation; 
watering, the right and wrong ways, and the 
effects of too much or too little water; fertilizers 
and their uses; light, heat, and ventilation ; insect 
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enemies and their destruction ; propagation by seed, 
and the care of seedlings; the propagation and care 
of cuttings ; the use of bulbs for forcing, with advice 
on the best kinds for this purpose; foliage plants, 
including ferns ; and flowering plants. As the book 
is small and the type large, the descriptions and 
instructions are necessarily brief; but for this very 
reason, perhaps, they gain in clearness. There is 
no extraneous matter, and for the inexperienced the 
little volume will be a real help. — Mr. Tarkington 
Baker’s volume entitled “ Yard and Garden” ( Bobbs- 
Merrill) claims to be “a book of practical informa- 
tion for the amateur gardener in city, town, or 
suburb.” It gives in plain language instructions that 
should enable the beginner to evolve an attractive 
garden out of any ground, even an ugly one. The 
author is no Philistine: he does not advise beds 
of “ bedding-out” plants on the lawn. He is both 
artistic and sensible : he explains the effectiveness of 
mass-planting, of hiding the “ bare feet” of a house, 
of the beauty of outside planting that is developed 
inward; and he cautions the amateur against the 
aimless curves of paths, against “splotchiness ” of 
effect, against trying to do too much at once. 
Indeed, one of his wisest bits of advice is the eug- 
gestion to begin the garden one year, with the larger 
and more permanent plantings; leaving the filling-in 
and foregrounds for successive seasons, when it will 
be more readily seen just what is needed. This is 
not in opposition to the making of a permanent plan 
before beginning to plant, the necessity of which is 
recognized ; but the author holds that in this way 
the plan can be more effectively carried out, while 
at the same time modifications that suggest them- 
selves from time to time can be more easily adopted. 
There are seventeen chapters, covering the various 
subdivisions of the subject; and in some of these, 
as well as in the appendix, there are numerous 
reference-lists of plants, vines, and shrubs of dif- 
ferent classes and for ing purposes. The ap- 
pendix also includes outlines of several plans for 
planting city yards. 

oe The multitudinous fascination of 
andgardens London has made a strong appeal 
@ Sanden. lately to the writers of books. We 
have had accounts of its Bohemian resorts, of its 
storied Squares, of its “ colour,” as a young Japanese 
artist and a clever English essayist, between them, 
understand it. And now comes still another book, 
on “London Parks and Gardens” (Dutton), written 
by Mrs. Evelyn Cecil and lavishly illustrated in color 
and black-and-white by Lady Victoria Manners. Like 
everything else about the great city, the parks are 
imposing in extent and deeply dyed with historical 
and literary associations. Mrs. Cecil has something 
to say also about the botanical and decorative features 
of the parks, and more about their importance as 
green oases for the rest and recreation of the London 
poor; but these matters are of far less interest, to 
American readers at least, than the memories of by- 





gone days, the bits of ancient gossip, the tales of 
brilliant assemblies and romantic meetings, that she 
has gathered. She groups the parks in five divi- 
sions: the Royal Parks, which are the largest and 
most beautiful, though not of the greatest use to the 
greatest number; the municipal parks, thoroughly 
democratic, seldom very decorative, with their in- 
evitable band-stands, cricket-pitches, playgrounds, 
and beds of simple hardy flowers by way of orna- 
ment ; the gardens belonging to institutions, like the 
Charterhouse and the Inns of Court; the Squares, 
most of them accessible only to the favored few who 
live on the streets surrounding them, but enjoyed 
from outside the railings by the larger public; and, 
finally, a few notable private gardens that still sur- 
vive in spite of the smoke and over-crowding of the 
city. Mrs. Cecil considers the houses abutting on 
the Squares as within her province, and surely they 
are, since the quality of their inmates gave the tone, 
fashionable or the opposite, to each enclosure. She 
writes at length of the history and development of 
the parks, —the purchase of sites, dates of changes 
and improvements, and other such practical matters. 
The effect of so heterogeneous a mass of informa- 
tion is somewhat appalling taken en masse, but Mrs. 
Cecil’s book is meant rather for reference. It con- 
tains everything one could reasonably wish to know 
on the subject, together with some details that seem 
unlikely to be of the slightest possible interest to 


anyone. 


The general plan of the “ Highways 
bywaysintwo and Byways Series” (Macmillan) 
English shires. ig well known to lovers of books 
about rural England. Like their predecessors, the 
two latest volumes, dealing respectively with Kent 
and Hampshire, are rather appreciations of the 
regions in all their varied aspects than formal guide- 
books. The text for the volume on Kent is furnished 
by Mr. Walter Jerrold, and the illustrations, in even 
more generous abundance than usual, by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. In these latter, Mr. Thomson, being with- 
out the collaborator who has aided him in previous 
volumes of the series, departs from his usual manner 
and shows himself a delightful landscape artist, with 
the same appreciation for the essential picturesque- 
ness of scenery that he has for the essential oddities 
of humanity. There are charming little figures in 
his landscapes, but they are all subordinated to the 
general effect.— In the preface to his volume on 
Hampshire, Mr. D. H. Moutray Read says: “Hamp- 
shire to me is a bundle of memories, all colourful, 
and few but have a setting of sun-washed landscapes, 
sweet scents, and bird melodies. This is only the 
said bundle with notes and impressions of many 
happy days, motoring, driving, cycling, walking, in 

a country that I love entirely.” Mr. Read is akeen 
observer of natural beauties, an industrious recorder 
of historical and literary associations, and a writer 
of considerable charm. His “ gossip of bygone days 
and present ways” in what he considers “the most 


Highways and 
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perfect of English counties” is a book in every way 
worthy of the series in which it appears. Nearly 


a hundred charming pen-and-ink drawings are con- 
tributed by Mr. Arthur B. Connor, and a good map 
and an index are useful features deserving of mention. 


nn Too arduous a process seems implied 
andromance iin the title of Mrs. Mary Heaton 
of yachting. Vorse’s “The Breaking in of a 
Yachtsman’s Wife” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It 
is evidently true, as she says, that she and the 
breaker-in “have played the most fascinating of all 
games, the game of yachting, as seriously as if it 
were our life-work.” But she soon discovered that 
no yachtsman believes that any of his fellows can 
“tell a canal-boat from a cup-defender,” so she early 
took courage (this was while she was merely a yachts- 
man’s affianced bride, on the way to promoticn), and 
was the rather inducted into the enthusiasm that vivi- 
fies her work with a sweet reasonableness that quite 
belies the thought of any“breaking in.” Her book tells 
a great deal that one wishes to know about yachts — 
enough, let us say, to enable a man insistently resi- 
dent on the western prairies to write an acceptable 
sea-story for the magazines; but it is even more 
interesting in its mixture of the briny element with 
the moonlight-on-the-water effects of early love. A 
voyager on many seas, and these as various as the 
differing shores of Venice and Cape Cod can make 
them, she and the faithful Stan, yachtsman-in-chief, 
were attended by more than one pair of lovers in 
differing stages of infection. All the world loves a 
lover, of course, though the treatment accorded them 
here is probably the one that endears them most to 
the reading public that likes to be amused; for Mrs. 
Vorse’s lovers are amusing. It is a pleasant book, 
flavored with more than one kind of salt. 


A beginners Twenty years ago Mr. Garrett P. 
guide to the Serviss published his first book on 
Sarry chy. the starry heavens, entitled “ Astron- 
omy with an Opera-Glass.” His latest book is 
named “ Astronomy with the Naked Eye” (Harper), 
and is in the main a guide to the study of the con- 
stellations. The author devotes his opening chapter 
to interesting the reader in the beauty of the starry 
sky. He then follows the familiar plan of describ- 
ing the most conspicuous constellations for each 
month of the year, in order. There are twelve 
two-page charts of constellations, showing not only 
the stars but also the mythological figures in light 
tracings made with orange-colored ink. These charts 
are intended to enable the reader to pick out the 
stars in each and to perceive their relation 
(where any exists) to the mythological 

Mr. Serviss thereafter devotes his attention to his- 
torical and descriptive matter about the chief stars 
in each group, and succeeds in making his theme very 
interesting. Following the constellation chapters 
are four others, treating respectively of the Milky 
Way, the Zodiacal light, the planets, and the moon. 
A possible improvement on this excellent handbook 





would be the addition of skeleton maps of the con- 
stellations, showing only the brighter stars, and 
connecting them by dotted lines ; these would be of 
decided assistance to the learner in finding on the 
face of the sky the marvellous objects which the 
author has described so well. 


Solitary Nearly twenty years ago Mr. Charles 
wanderings M. Doughty’s account of his solitary 
m Arabia. wanderings through Central Arabia 
was published by the Cambridge Press, under the 
title “Travels in Arabia Deserta.” The scientific 
world at once acknowledged its value as an authori- 
tative answer to many vexed questions of Arabian 
geography and of the life and history of the desert 
tribes; but the great bulk and the costliness of 
the original edition stood in the way of a general 
recognition of its extraordinary merits as a literary 
masterpiece of travel. In order that it may be so 
recognized and enjoyed, Mr. Edward Garnett has 
prepared an abridgment of the original narrative, 
which, extending to a little more than half the orig- 
inal length, retains the personal chronicle, with its 
rare charm for the layman, and omits part of the 
vast store of detailed information on things Arabic, 
meant especially for the student or the traveller. The 
abridgment is entitled “ Wanderings in Arabia,” 
and is published in two well-made volumes by the 
Messrs. Scribner. The peculiarity of Mr. Doughty’s 
Arabian journeyings was that he went fearlessly 
among the fanatical Arabs, not only not concealing, 
but actually proclaiming, his race and his faith. His 
style has an oddly archaic flavor, but it is wonder- 
fully direct and trenchant, in fit correspondence 
with the incisive quality of his insight. 


Wild-flewers Dr. Clarence M. Weed, teacher of 
and their family nature-study in the Lowell, Mass., 
relationships. normal school, has utilized his class 
and field experiences, as well as an intimate know- 
ledge of recent poetry, in the preparation of his book 
entitled “ Wild Flower Families: The Haunts, Char- 
acters, and Family Relationships of the Herbaceous 
Wild Flowers, with Suggestions for their Identifi- 
cation” (Lippincott). As the fully descriptive title 
indicates, the treatment is by families, beginning 
with such flowers as a) earliest in spring and 
ending with those that longest defy the frosts of 
autumn. In each case, representative species and 
genera of each family are selected, generally with 
reference to the ease with which they may be found ; 
and as much information is im concerning 
them as will satisfy without surfeiting the curiosity 
of the average youthful mind. Photographs and 
printed descriptions go as far as possible toward 
identification without the over-use of technical terms, 
special attention being paid to times and pleces ; and 
the book always keeps in view the giving of practi- 
cal information, which is admirably blended with 
literary flavor through apt quotation, largely from 
contemporary poets. 
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A quidetothe & complete and beautiful guide to 
mountain flora the flora of the Canadian Rockies 
oF Cunate. and Selkirks has recently been issued 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in the volume 
entitled “Alpine Flora of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains.” Mr. Stewardson Brown, curator of the 
herbarium at the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, furnishes the text. Species are arranged 
in accordance with their scientific relationships, and 
there are keys to the genera, a general key to the 
families, a glossary, and an index to both common 
and scientific names. Seventy-nine full-page plates, 
about half of them in color, reproduce more than 
double that number of species, a great many of which 
have never been pictured before. Both water-color 
drawings and photographs are the work of Mrs. 
Charles Schiffer, who proves herself a botanical 
draughtsman of much ability. 








SOME RECENT GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The tourist who is planning a few weeks’ or a few 
months’ trip to Europe and means to avoid the vexatious 
baggage problem by “travelling light,” cannot do better 
than fill a corner in his closely packed bag with Dr. 
William J. Rolfe’s “ Satchel Guide to Europe ” (Hough- 
ton). For a brief journey, particularly if it be also a 
first trip abroad, which necessarily keeps pretty closely 
to the beaten track, this little guide will be found entirely 

. The 1908 edition, which has recently appeared, 
text and maps up to date. An outline of excur- 
sions in the Dolomite district has been added; also a 
sketch of a short tour through southern Spain. It is 
amazing how much information about the entire tourist 
region of Europe Dr. Rolfe has 
the com 
sized “ 


to crowd into 
of a volume a trifle smaller than the average- 
ker.” 

The tian tourist season extends from October to 
May. ithin that time, we are assured by the anony- 
mous author of the handy little guide “« Egypt and How 
to See It” (Doubleday), one may possibly count ten 
days, in the worst years, that are not quite perfect. The 
distinctive feature of the new is the attractive 
colored illustrations done by Mr. A. O. Lamplough. The 
text is written in a style considerably less impersonal 
than that of the out-and-out guide-book, but it is sys- 
tematically arranged and there are outlines of tours of 
various lengths, an English-Arabic vocabulary, lists of 
hotels and banks, time-tables of the Egyptian State 
Railway, and much other useful information for trav- 
ellers. And a traveller through Egypt everyone who 
looks at Mr. Lamplough’s pictures will long to become. 

Mr. Frederick A. Ober’s “ Guide to the West Indies” 
(Dodd) includes, besides the matter covered by its title, 
an account of that more northerly group of islands, the 
Bermudas, and a glimpse of South America. Many 
illustrations will serve to whet the appetite of the hesi- 
tating tourist, and the excellent maps will assist him in 
planning his trip. As far as we know, this is the first 
comprehensive guide to the West Indies to be published. 
It describes the attractions, resources, climate, and his- 
tory of each island, gives a list of hotels and 
houses, with prices, and tells how to get to the various 
a United States, Canada, or 

urope. 


A third edition of Karl Baedeker’s “ Handbook for 
Spain and Portugal” (Scribner) contains two additional 
maps and ten more plans, and brings all the information 
of the text up to date. As the second edition bore date 
of 1901, there has been ample chance for changes, par- 
ticularly in hotel and railway accommodations. Both, 
we are warned, are still poor, and in the case of hotels 
a deficiency in the supply for the accommodations of the 
inc number of visitors has led to high charges. 
But the tourist who is willing to himself to cir- 
cumstances can travel through comfortably and 
at a cost not materially different from what he would 
spend elsewhere in Europe. 








ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 
A Descriptive Guide to the Sgason’s Best Fiction, Nature, 
and Travel Books. 


FICTION. 
Baange, he The Lost Goddess. Henry Holt & 
‘0. 


The adventures of a group of m 
in their search of a los t goddess at 
of the Amazon. Their perils make life and 
seem sweeter in Brazilian wilds, but “che best of ite 
is finally found nearest home. 
Bates, Arto. The pateaiated Ghost, and Other Stories. 
aces tae fine os Stak chological idea 
ories involv eoune ng psy 
or haunting si tuation Besides the bibulous 
a girl with . ~~! personality an and a clab-man er- 
ested in Eas jan magic are ers. 
Bracu, Rex. "The Lf Illustrated in ‘ek Harper 
& pe thers. $1.50. 
An Alaskan story of the same eral type as 
“The Spoilers.” In the very first chapt ter the reader 
scents a mystery and is on the eve of a love affair. 
Into the Primitive. Illustrated 


are ship- 
a te face 
a new — 


$1.50. 
manner in 


influence of a young Italian priest furnishes the 
theme of the novel. 
Borcs, NEITH. The Bond. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
“The Bond” has the dcuble significance of a union 
best marriage may be sometimes 


wrecked 0 coast, cher 4 
with the “peinabtive, see one another 


and a fetter, as the 
the one and —— A, other. 
ne Sag ALICB. 
o 


estic setting. 
Lucia. Tee SO Coast of Chance. 


or ne, took the Chatworth a The discov- 
- the thief’s identity comes as a complete sur- 
t the end of the story. 

BERT W. Some ge in Haste. Illus- 

D. AD Appleton & Co. $1.50 
The story five pretty & | five club-men who 
are in love with them, an ryt making young 
hypnotist, who gets them all into’ a ho tangle. 


ventures 0} 
was Samnitted an the innermost 


ursday. 
CHURCHILL, WINSTON. Mr. p cathe Career. Illustrated. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


at least a dozen 


A story of ‘today, with 
ing cheraghere, 8 ove motive, and another 


political 
Hampshire, oy 


game in New skilful played 
of a later generation than J ethro Bass of 


—y and Ng iilus- 


H. The ment 
ope Pt th Mpicture of” Wngliee 
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CHAMBERS, JULIUS. a Margin. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

A romantic Male of Wall 

of “ne family life of a great 
ee, _S, F. Marion. The Primadonna. Macmillan 


A Some to “Fair Margaret,” who, when the 
new story opens, has become the greatest singer in 
the world. A murder mystery lends intensity of 


interest to the plo 
The Heart of a Child. Macmillan Co. 


Pegi 50. FRANK. 
in the early life of Sally Snape, Lady 
Kidderms nster, by the author of “Pigs in lover.” 
oe Ricwarp Harpine. Vera the Medium. Illus 
trated. Charies Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Modern spiritualism is the main theme of this 
tragic and humorous tale of a young medium. 

Day, Houtman. King Spruce. Illustrated in color. Har- 
per & Brothers. 1.50. 

Dwight Wade, opposed in his love for the da 
ter of a lumber & , enters the Maine woods w th 
the foresters and pits his pluck against the lawless 
tyranny of the timber ns. 
ows gee Geushow Good. Henry Holt & 

0. 

After years of separation from his wife, the hero, 
pg | a complete suspension of memor accident: 
ally finds shelter in her home. This s tuation de- 
--  E.. into . ytd < Ney motives and ex- 

ignorant of her mother’s 
ag ‘hel; tens one a of the plot and plays 
er ‘part mn a charming love story. 
DurnaM, Ropert Les. The Call sé the South. 
trated. L. C. & Co. $1.50 
The horror of life in the South, 


With frontispiece. 


$1. 
Street manipulation and 
t financier. 


Illus- 


Suse, J. B. oF aor A Story of the Ozarks. 


enry Holt & Co. 
Thornbe cousins are very different in char- 
acter and standing, but = are clanni loyal 
to the claims of cousinship. 
Farrer, Recinatp. The Ways of Rebellion. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 
Hero and heroine are both rebels. One pays the 
— -f—--- 48 the other finds her way back 
Fou, Soon. “hittchel? Re with Shorty. Illustrated. 
y York: Mitche t . ey. 
A new “Short * book, in which ts slangy 
New York phy a _y a has many diverting 
experiences. 
Hewtert, Maurice. The Spanish Jade. Illustrated in 
color. Doubleday, & Co. 90 cents net. 
. where travellers 


A romance laid in o 8 
were few and far between, and consequently always 
A es a one Another. With 


viewed with suspicion. 
JENKINS, STEPHEN. 
frontispiece. New York: B. uebsch. $1.25 net. 
Colonial life in New York city and Westchester 
county is pictured in this story. Nathan Hale and 
omer colonial heroes appear as important charac- 


KINKAID, Mary ~ — The Man o £ cetuntag, Ps 
lustrated in co Frederick A. Stokes Co. = 

The hersine, ‘Ten hter of a half-breed Indian and 

a white woman, falls in love with a young lawyer 

from the East. He marries and then deserts her, 

and finally meets a tragic fate at the hands of her 


a 
MER, H. The Castle of ieee. 
trated. Lothrop Lee & Shepard Co. 
“The “Castle” is in FL aeeote 
story is one of love, recklessness, in 
and final fortune, crowning as wild an r-4 
ture as ever a hero and heroine took part in. 
MacGra Harotp. The Lure of the Mask. Illustrated. 
Bobbs ‘Merrill Go. | $1.50. 
Masks seem to have a deadly fascination for Mr. 
MacGrath, and he makes the one the 
ivotal point in his new novel. The scene shifts 
rom New York to oe ai cities. 
Moavem, Epirn. The Du s. wie fron- 
ece in color. i. i. Lippince 1,50. 
s to ma ize, 80 a 


e real Grand 
place, ‘ discovered 
face many amaz- 


out. 
CCUTCHEON, GEORG The Husbands of 
Illustrated in color. Banead, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
a e is taking the place of one woman's hus- 
y- ero, who is really a bachelor, falls des- 
—~F. in love with another woman,—a situation 
~ Se amusing for the reader as it is desperate for the 


AROLD MorTON. 





Mc! Joun T. In the Dead of Night. Illustrated 
in = J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

A yA the night in New York. 
=X, - in te 


The hero 
mretery the first chapter, and noth- 
ing is settled until the | 


ast pages are reach 
MuLForp, Clarence EB. The han. Outi 

A western story of fron . life, durin he days 
of the great cattle ran: > t is filled w: in stirring 
incident, and there is also a AR romance. 

NewMAaN, RicHArD Brinsiey. The Belle Islers. Illus- 
trated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

The son of a minister gives a humorous account 
of life in a count town, whose inhabitants take 
full advan father’s simple-minded hon- 
esty and kindliness. 


ees — ~ 4 - Cc. The Power Supreme. With fron- 
— in color. Boston: R. EB. Lee Co. $1.50. 
is “novel of church and state in South Amer- 
ica” deals with the life of a young Indian half- 
breed who tries to better his conditions. 
NICOLLS, WILLIAM aw og Brunhilda of Orr's Island. 
Goons $1.50. 


form the back- 
ound for this tale, the ee gure of which is 
he niece = a sturdy old 

Cosqeaaes PuHILLirs. The Sa. Illustrated. 

Little, _®. & Co. $1.50. 
typical Oppenheim tale, full of political in- 
udeeel and private revenges, inextricably mixed with 

a love-affair of unusual interest. 
PARRISH, yy Prisoners of ae Illustrated in 
ell Geoffrey Benteen, gentle- 


color. Cc. McClurg & Co. 
The i of what bef 
man adventurer, through his love for a fair lady 
of of  Brance. 
HENRY DB LA. The Grey Knight. E. P. 
Dutton & & Co. 

The heroine is a beautiful widow, and the hero a 
fiery Welshman whose home is a Norman castle 
among his native hills. 

PINKHAM, Epwin GeorGe. Fate’s a Fiddler. Illustrated 
in Small, Maynard & Co. 1.50. 
resentation of modern American life and 
e work of a writer hitherto unknown 
The Golden Ladder. Harper & 


thers. $1.50. 

While John Kildare is on the lowest rung of the 
ladder he loves a girl, who plays him false. He 
never forgives her, ‘and thoug e becomes a mil- 
lionaire, he is never happy. 

ome ato, A Walking Gentleman. E. P. Dutton & 


rd Beiley, on the eve of his marriage to his old 
trices. Sarah Sallis, took an unaccountable 
dislike to the kind of life he knew and went off in 
search of another kind, thus becoming “A Walking 


Gentleman.” 

, F. J. Love and the Ironmonger. John Lane 
Co. ” $1.50. 
A queer will and the s complications arising 
therefrom furnish Mr. ll with materiais for 


his plot. 
Princess Nadine. G. P. Putnam's 


CHRISTIAN. 
ns. J 
Princess Nadine, of Russia, numbers among her 
many lovers a resourceful American, who stops at 
nothing when the wishes of his lady are concerned,— 
a fact which leads to man a situations. 
The scene is largely laid in I 
Rarnee Mrs. Bal.uie. Broken Off. Brentano’s. 


By the author of “A Dull Girl's Destiny,” etc. 
The story contains many reflections upon the rela- 
tive value of money culture. 
Ruopes, Harrison. The Adventures of Charles Hd- 
ward. Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 1.50. 
Charles Edward Austin is an irrepressible le_young 
New Yorker with a full purse, a keen 
humor, a kind heart, and a turn for fantastic adven- 


tures. 
yoga st PD Love. Illustrated. L. C. 
as “The his- 


&c 1 
her described on the title- 
gery, = a — apse By + a life of an 
ng leman dur e reign o Majesty 
George the First 


incess ct Illustrated in 


Co. 
of the 
of ria, where a life and death « as wh 
the throne is in progress. 
= ime McCiore. The Greater Love. Outing Co. 
This tale of modern 1 lif 
fundamental truth that the famil 
society, and all individualism wh 
peril the family bond is harmful and selfish. 
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Rosins, ELIZaBern. 


Come and Find Me. Illustrated. 
Coes Co. 


$1.50. 

The chief motive is the attraction of the far 
North. It draws back to it a man who has been 
there in '65 and has found gold in Nome. It draws 
other characters there: ohn Galbraith, traveler 
and discoverer, and the heroine, Hildegarde, and her 


faithful lover. 
The Metropolis. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Sma Upron. 

As “The Jungle” was a study of the extremes of 
poverty in Chicago, so is “The Metropolis” a study 
of the extremes of wealth in New York society. 

— J.C. William Jordan, Jr. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


As in “Broke of Covenden,” Mr. Snaith works with 
pee oa | types. William Jordan, poet, dreamer, and 
recluse, is thrown inte the vortex . i commercial 
London, with results that may be i 

Srrincer, Artuur. The Under Groove. neliustrated. 
MeClure Co. 

The hero is another gentleman-cracksman, upon 
whom the desire for house-b descends pow 
and then with mysterious but irresistible force. The 
possibilities of dual. personalities furnish the plot 


with a problem. 
Doctor Bilen. Illustrated. 


TOMPKINS, JULIET hy age 
Baker & ss lor Co. 

Doctor Ellen, the — sacrifices a brilliant 
future in the East to live in the California Sierras 
in order to combat the spas of a lung disease 
with which her sister is threatened. 

Van Vorst, Marre. The Sentimental Adventures of Jim- 

Buistrode. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Whether Jimmy buys a Christmas tree under 
highly original circumstances, or surprises some 
ple y — happy, or fails in a gallant attempt 
S cane, or or coll curios, or makes 
love through me — a he is always a strong, 
fine, and delightfully unusual character. 
Vors 8 Heaton. The Breaking in of a Yachtsman's 
Illustrated. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1.50. 
iy breezy yarn of a yachtsman’s adventures with 
all sorts of small craft from a cat-boat to a gondola. 
Two love 7 and many amusing episodes develop 
on board ship. 
Wak, Cuartes E. The Silver yaede. 
color. A. C. McClurg & Co. ani 
The silver blade was a r knife that 
usually lay on Doctor Westbrock’s . ice table. The 
question that interests the reader Does that 
rove that Doctor Westbrook was the’ one who used 
he knife to kill mgt de Sanchez? 
WARNER, ANNE. Il- 


lustrated. 1.50. 
ear “did” France on the 
run, with his family tagg | ae oe on behind, 
up England and Scotland the same 


The Five Knots. Illustrated. Little, 

A string with five knots and the “blue terror” 

are the magic devices whereby two Malays try to 

frighten an English shipowner into giving up his 
hidden treasure. 

betas — JESSE Lance, ze Girl and the Game. II- 


Illustrated in 


stories of eastern col- 

joes lite, together with “B ht Talks with a Kid 
ro 

WILLIAMS, Jesse LYNCH. Lost Duchess: An Idyl 

of the Town. Iilustratsa in tint. Century Co. 


ero his club window Nick sees the lovely “Duch- 
* march past him » Fifth avenue, promptly loses 
his heart, and sets out to find her. His quest makes 
an exciting love story. 
WILLIAMSON, C. N. anpj A. M. The Chaperon. Iilus- 
trated. McClure Co. $1.50. 
~ and Mrs. Williamson turn from the automo- 
bile to the motor boat in this latest of their stories, 


which tells of love and 2 Sabteecing on a trip through 
the waterways of Hollan 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


TaRKtnocTon. Yard and Garden: A Book of 
Practical Information for the Amateur Gardener in 
giv, 2 net or Suburb. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill 

i) net. 

Tells w to take care of the lawn, and how to 
make it “aaa the garden attractive throughout the 
spring and summer. 
Burroveus, Jonmn. Leaf and KT ed With portrait. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 

Acute and sympathetic Vepervedion of nature com- 
bined with discussion of some of the still unsolved 
problems of evolutionary philosophy. 


Baker, 





Breck, EDWARD. x Way of the Woods: A Manual 
for Sportsmen in Northeastern United States and 
ae Tilustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

practical field-manual will be a useful ad- 
junet to Pine kits of campers, fishermen, and hunters 
n the North Woods. 

BRITTON, NATHANIEL LorD. North American Trees. 
—_ tee Ee sae Nature Series.” Henry Holt 

rs) 

An elaborate book about trees, adapted for popular 

tomy, but unusually complete and very fully illus- 


Al Flora of the Canadian 


STEWARDSON. 


Brown, 
Roc Mountains. 


jan ki 
Pacific Railway between Banff an 
Dorner, HeRMAN B. Window niGardening. Illustrated. 
Bobbs-Merrili Co. $1.20 n 
A concise and simple A of equal use in the 
schoolroom or the home, giving practical and defi- 
nite instructions about the care of house plants. 
ee JaMES A. wovere — and Fishing. 


Outing Co. $1.25 
The black ~—* = gra ling qa trout, the tarpon, 
waters are Mr. Hen- 


and the fish found in Fiori 
oe _Soeae or at least the ones of which he 
writes. 

mm, Gueenee yer oy Big Game at Sea. Illus- 


Ou 2 n 
Mr. Holder olin ee a snaen with the Giant 
Tuna, the relentless Devil-fish, - Shark, and other 
mammoth denizens of the 


—— CHARLES. The Gardens of Eng! land in the South- 
bo and Western Counties. ustrated in color, 
etc. 


John Lane Co. net. 
The special winter ee of “The ~~ * —- 
taining a history of English garden 
eee on the art of gar ~¥ coplounly illus. 
JEKYLL, Gertrupe. Colour in the Flower Garden. 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 
Aims to show how pee = yh used so as to 
form —— nd pictures in the garden. 
Heesert K. ad of pind son 
trated. Outing hs $ 
The author, an enthusiastic natu 
here describes some of his eupertences vile aotng 
birds with a camera. 
JorpaNn, Davip Starr. Fishes. Illustrated in cole etc. 


Illus- 


Illus- 


Jos, Illus- 


“American Nature Series.”” Henry Holt & Co. net. 
Covers the natural history of fishes. Practically 
all of the less technical material contained in Pro- 
fessor Jordan’s larger work, “Guide to the Study of 
Fishes,” is here included. 
a ~ Samvuet T. The Small Comaty. views Illus- 
rated. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 
Discusses the growing of farm andi 
the care of the horse, cow, and 
subjects havi to do 
ment of a small  o, 
MILLER, OLIVE THORNE. > Bird Our Brother. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
oh intelligence of the birds is the special fc 
¢ . — = Milfers new book about her feathered 
rien 


PyTHIan, J. Ernest. Trees in Natu 
Illustrated. rge W. Jacobs & Co 
“The Soul of a Tree,” ‘“‘Tree-worship,” “The Archi- 
tecture of T ”" and “Trees in Arc itecture”’ are 
the subjects of some of Mr. Pythian’s essays. 
RopertTs, CHartzes G. D. The House in the Water. II- 
lustrated. L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
“The Boy” and Jabe the Woodsman eopear 
n Professor Roberts’s new book, in which he tells 
of the life of that wonderfully acute and tireless 
me worker, the beaver. 
» as the Woods and on the Shore. 
. Page & Co. $1.50. 


be gene ny enjoy this ectemen' 8 record of 
hunting and fishing in the wilds of Newfoundland 


and New or 
WATERFIELD, AND OTHpRS. Flower Seccning 

‘and Irish Gardens. Illustrat 
Dutton & Co. $6 net. 

A richly illustrated study of the effect 2 mascing 
of flowers, vines, and trees in gardens of ‘the Briti: 
Isles. Both text and pictures are full of sugges- 
tiens for the landscape gardener. 

Weep, CLARENCR M. Wild Flower Families. Tilustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

relation- 

lowers are 


The haunts, characteristics, and famil 
ships of the commoner herbaceous wild 
apes, in a way to make a study of 
real interest. 


cro} 
Itry, and similar 
with the’ care and improve- 


ad st ond Ai Art. 


.- ee 
In Enel ‘Beotch, 


in color. B. P 


carefull 
them o 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Danages, Luicr. Pekin to Paris: An Account of Prince 
’ A 


de vecchio, 
os naan. Illustrated. 


attention. 
CARLISLE, Grorce L. Around the World - a Year. Ii- 
lustrated. Baker & Taylor Co. $2 ne 
The ar chronicle of a busy Gapere kaleido- 


scopic vacation p> 
: The oe of Adam. 
4 “Co. $4 net. 


Corner, CAROLINE. C 
Illustrated. John 
The lively ay of Mrs. Corner’s seven years’ 
rain, in a Being of an adventurous turn 
astified the Spanish proverb which 
vellers and inquisitive women see 


DavIpson, fn ae M. Cam Present Japan. 

Illastra Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 
Relates the experiences of the newcomer arriving 
in Japan and gradually falling under the influence 

of its manifo' 
Euuis, Havetock. The Soul of Spain. With frontis- 
plece in shotoqravere, neon. a «& $2 i. 
paye hologist, Mr. 

the -3 — < 


un U. Three Weeks in Holland and 
* Inustrated. Chicago: Reilly & Britton 
Like “Three Weeks in Burope,’ this book tells 
the man or woman what he can do and see in 
a brief vacation a 
oy Sir Huser. West to Hast: Notes 
the & 3 } ge ar ye illustrations. BE. P. 
ea Stee 3 b: ft 8 India, 
a trip to Japan way o om, n 
and Ceylon. The author Visited max y phn 4 fne-way 
spots, ts, and found the battlefields 
ly resting. 


inte: 
= agers om and in Kent. [Il- 
= : Macmllian ) ay $2. 


the mest pt turesque counties of 
and Mr. en descriptions, 
Thomson's charm aketches, 


_ welcome addi 
“Highways and B Byways ‘Beries.” 


through the 
Ordos, the Gobi en ith mape and 
| > a ree in photogravu BE. P. Dutton & Co. 


A record of the first trip across Thibet from north 
to south, and the first successful attempt to enter 
India from China. 


“a Cae In Spain. Illustrated. Macmillan Co. 


A new ee rewritten and of the 
author’s book ed “Sketches in ‘Spain, trom Na- 


ture, Art, and Life,” published -y 1 
Mittoun, Francis. Io the Land of Mosques es and Mina- 
ag or, a —_— and Tunisia. Illustrated. 


to the land of Arab, 
and the Jew, for material for their new 


Syguee D. British hways and Svsees 
Motor Car. iieureated’ ia ooh color, ete. L. 


Page eet ete of a ao, Gatcn mnt feand photo 
gravure from pain z > ~+5- 


a 


ent artists 
t Land of France. 


af AY 80 ~A includ cha) 
ters on farming and folk-lore, ; auskete Been + 4 
and kindred themes. 


Stained Glass Tours in 
$1.50 net. 





Fettows. Th Italy with Car i 
Illustrated in p gravure, etc. G. 
s Sons. $5 net 


net. 
Of interest alike to the art-lover and motor en- 
ast is Mr. Platt’s sympathetic description of 
his recent trip through Italy. His reminiscences of 
student days Rome and of climbs in the A 
as well as the many illustrations, are features 
—- attractiveness. 


Ruap, D. H. Mourray. ee ays in Ham: 
shire. ., -— ae A a “High. 
ways ywa 

ayy ae 


Starr, Freperick. In Indian Mexico: A Narrative of 
Travel and Labor. Illustrated. hicago: Forbes 

& Co. $5 net. 
Professor Starr mt neste of four years studying 
the Indians of southern Mexico. This is a popular 
Sketches in Italy, 


account of his expe 
Suuiivan, T. R. Lands of Summer: 

. Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin 
tus,” “From Athens to 


Theocri 
e Wraith of a Ducal City,” and “Life 
scan Farm,” some of Mr. Sullivan’s chapter- 
titles, will suggest’ the character of his sketches. 
Woopwarp, Ipa. In and Around the Isle of Purbeck. 
Illustrated in color by John W. G. Bond. John 
Lane Co. $6 net. 

Purbeck really a Fy — at the southeast 
corner of Dorsetshire. ts quaint villages, beautiful 
manors, and wild coast are pictured and described. 

Wengen, Fanny B. AND WILLIAM H. The Ice-Bound 
Explor hts of the Mustagh An Account of Pioneer 
oration and High Climbing in the Baltistan 
malaya. Wit = and illustrations in photo- 
a color, ete. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5 net. 
mountain-climbers scaled several Himalayan 
peaks of over 17,000 feet, and Mrs. Workman made 
a new record for women. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1908, 


Abbotsholme School, The. Preston W.Search. Century. 
Alaska and Its Wealth. W.W. Atwood. World Today. 

Alps, The High. John C. Van Dyke. Scribner. 

America, What is the Matter with? L. Steffens. Hverybody’s. 
American Appearance, My First. Ellen Terry. McClure. 
Anarchism, Menace of. B. Brandenburg. Broadway. 
Architect’s Office, An Ideal. Craftsman. 

caaee Is Ours a Suicide Club? Rupert Hughes. Broadway. 


lish q 
Mr., The Real. W. T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Astronomer’s Work, Nature of an. W. W. Campbell. No. Am. 
Australian Capital, New Water Supply fora. Rev. of Reviews. 
Baden, Unlucky Reigning House of. T. Schwarz. Munsey. 
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ee ne Henry Holt. Putnam. 
Fourth, Our Barbarous. Mrs. Isaac L. Rice. Century. 
Garden Gateways Old and New. Craftsman. 

Gas from a Cottonwood Tree. R.R. Moore. World Today. 


Graduation Day. John T. McCutcheon. Appleton. 

Graft, An Apology for. Lincoln Steffens. American. 

Grant’s Last Days—Il. George F. Shrady. Century. 

Greek, The Study of. Albert G. Keller. Atlantic. 

Harbor Guide System, New. M. Campbell. World Today, 
Health, Step toward Universal. F. W. Coburn. World Today. 
House Dignified, The—IX. Lillie H. French. Putnam. 
Hovenden, Thomas, Art of. Florence F. Kelly. Broadway. 
India, The English in. James M. Hubbard. Aitlaniic. 

Insect Enemies of our Corps, Fighting. Review of Reviews. 
Ireland, The New—IV. Sidney Brooks. No. American. 
Johnson, Pres., and his War on Congress. Carl Schurz. McClure. 


Lincoln’s Vote for Vice-President. Jesse W. Weik. Century. 
Lions, in the Siwash. ZaneGrey. Everybody’s. 
Literary Gleanings. Martha Baker Dunn. Atlantic. 

Lords, Collapse of the Movement against the. No. American. 


Herman Scheffauer. 
Moret-sur-Loing. Cora K. Howland. World Today. 


Motor Boat, Across Europe by—II. H.C. Rowland. Appleton. 
Mountain Climbing as Sport. G.D. Abraham. World’s Work. 
Murray, Lawrence O. C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. World Today. 
National Conventions, Power of. C.W.Camp. Metropolitan. 
National Conventions, Reporting. T. White. Appleton. 
Naval Cruise, The Great. Francis J. Dyer. World’s Work. 
Negro, The, in Politics. Ray 8S. Baker. American, 

Negro as Business Man, The. T.J. Calloway. World’s Work. 
New York, City of Brilliant Night. 8.Gould. Broadway. 
Novel, The Old-Style. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 

Novel, The Political. William Everett. Atlantic. 

Occult Phenomena —III. Hamlin Garland. Hverybody’s. 
Painter’s Model, A Noted. Virginia Calhoun. World’s Work. 
Physical Conscience, High Tide of. L. H. Gulick. World’s Work. 


Pseudo-Rich, Wives of the. Hverybody’s. 
Quebec’s History, Re-enacting. J.MclIlwraith. World’s Work. 


Stock Exchange, Working of the. C. M. Keys. World’s Work. 
Storage Dams, Government. H.V. . Rev. of Revs. 
Stuart, Gilbert, Two Portraits by. Samuel Isham. McClure. 


Taft, Trained to be President. Walter Wellman. Rev. of Revs. 
Tarbell, Edmund C., Artof. OC. H. Caffin. Harper. 





Tennyson’s Poems. Henry Thurston Peck. Munsey. 
The American. 


Water Feuds in the West. W. V. Woehike, World Today. 
Later ype arg ob F.G. Newlands. No. Amer. 
American Heiresses. May Warwick. 


Words, Correct Use of. T.R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Zelaya, President. C. A. Zelaya. Metropolitan. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 85 titles, includes books 
received by Tum Dau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By David Duncan, 
LL.D. In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt tops, 
uncut. D. Appleton & Co. $5. net. 

John Thaddeus Delane, Editor of “ The Times”: His Life 
and Correspondence. By Arthur Irwin Dasent. In 2 vols., 
illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt tops, pp. 704. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $7.50 net. 


uncut, pp. 416. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Memories of Eight Parliaments, 1868-1905. By Henry W. 
Lucy. With portrait in photogravure, 8vo, pp. 416. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Reminiscences of Albert Pell, Sometime M. P. for 
South yg en with an Introduction, by 
Thomas in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 370. E. Pty rs $5. net. 

Marie de Médicis and the French Court in the XVIIth Cen- 
tury. By Louis Batiffal; trans. by Mary King, and edited by 
H. W. Carless Davis Ball. With ee eS ee aD ver 

net. 


Lyster. Tilus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 344. E. P. Dutton&Co. @. net 
A Sister of Marie Antoinette: The Life Story of Marie 
Caroline, Queen of Naples. By Mrs. Bearne. [ilus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 487. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 
: His Life and Works, with Extracts from His 
Writings and the Diary of His Tour Abroad in 1888. By Rosa 
Newmarch ; edited by Edwin Evans. With portrait, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 418. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Edgar Allan Poe. By John Macy. ao. 
“Beacon Biographies.” 


Voltaire: Philosophe. Par Georges Pellissier. 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 304. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. Paper. 

Richard Wilson, R.A. By Beaumont Fletcher. Illus. in 

- photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 204. ‘‘ Makers 
of British Art.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


HISTORY. 

The Struggle for American Independence. By Sydney 
George Fisher. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. J.B. 
Lippincott Co. $4. net. 

History of Western Nations from 5000 B.C. to 1900 
A.D. By Emil Reich. Vols. I. and II., Antiquity. 8vo, un- 
cut, pp. 960. Macmillan Co. $4. net. 

The History of Twenty-five Years, 1856-1890. By Spencer 
Walpole. Vols. III. and IV., 1870-1880, completing the work. 
Each 8vo. Longmans, Green, & Co. $8, net. 

The Journal of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
By James Madison; edited by Gaillard Hunt. In 2 vois., 
8vo, pp. 858. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50 net. 

The Story of Milan. By Ella Noyes; illus. by Dora Noyes. 
16mo, pp. 404. “ Medieval Towns.” Macmillan Co. §2. 
Dublin: A Historical and Topographical Account of the City. 
By Samuel A. Ossory Fitzpatrick; illns. by W. Curtis Green. 
12mo, pp. 360. “ Ancient Cities.” E.P. Dutton &Co. $1.75 net. 
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Edinburgh: A Historical and Topographical Account of the 
City. By M.G. Williamson, M.A.; illus. by Herbert Railton. 
12mo, pp. 327. “ Ancient Cities.” E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

of Modern Europe: Twelve 
in the University of London. By Emil Reich. Revised edition ; 
12mo, pp. 250. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Four Victorian Poets: A Study of Clough, Arnold, Rossetti: 


Bassett Moore. Vol. I., 1813-1830. With por- 
. large Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 451. J. B 
Lippincott Co. $5. net. 
Essays: Fifth Series. By Paul Elmer More. 12mo, 
. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


Se ae The Elements of the Art, their 
Evolution and Present Use. By Charles F. Horne. 12mo, 

pp. 285. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 
Sketches from Life in Town and Country and Some Verses, 


Happy Moralist. By Hubert Bland. 12mo, pp. 197. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 
Farm. By Helen M. Winslow. [llus., 12mo, pp. 277. 
L. C. Page & Co. $2. 

Addresses and Papers of Charles Evan Hughes, Governor 
of New York, 1906-1908. With 'ntroduction by Jacob Gould 
Schurman. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 289. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

De Quibus: Discourses and Essays. By William H. Taylor. 
8vo, pp. 380. Richmond, Va. : Bell Book and Stationery Co. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Alfred Tennyson. Eversley edition, annotated 
by Hallam Tennyson. Vol. III. ; 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 512. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

An Itinerary: Containing His Ten Yeeres Travell through the 
Twelve Dominions of Germany, Bohmer'! 
Netherland, 


Gent. Vols. Ill. and IV. Each 8vo, gilt top, uncut. 
millan Co. Per vol., $3.25 net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. New enlarged edi- 
tion; 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 319. Century Co. $1.20 net. 
The Heart of the Singer. By Fred Whitney. 12mo, pp. 79. 


Rose: The Romance of a Strange Soul. By 
Amélie Rives. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 226. $1.25. 
Oe ee ee By L.C. 





Retz. By Van Z. Post. 12mo, pp, 344. McClure Co. §1.50. 

The Half-Smart Set. Anonymous. Illus. in color, 12mo, 
pp. S11. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

ery vanes By Eleanor Stuart. 16mo, pp.194. McClure 


Mor All ‘Your Tears. By Maud H. Yardley. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, pp. 285. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 
Emily Bellefontaine. By Christopher Yerf. Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 287. Chicago: W. B. Conkey Co. 

Fra Lippo Lippi. By Margaret V. Farrington. New edition; 
illus. in photogravure, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 225. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

and herTimes. By Gertrude Atherton. 
New edition ; 12mo, pp. 488. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Green Carnation. By R.8. Hichens. New edition; 12mo, 

pp. 211. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
In the Land of Mosques and Minarets. By Francis Mil- 
Pepe eS ae eee 8vo, pp. 442. L. OC. Page 


Windsor. Painted by George M. Henton; described by Rishard 
Rivington Holmes. 8vo, pp. 117. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Highways and Byways in Hampshire. By D. A. Moutray 
Read. Illus.,12mo, pp.444. ““ Highways and Byways Series. 
Macmillan Co. $2. 


SOCIOLOGY. — ECONOMICS. — POLITICS. 

British Socialism: An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, 
Aims, and Practical Proposals. By J. Ellis Barker. 8vo, 
pp. 522. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. net. 

Lawless Wealth: The Origin of Some Great American For- 
tunes. By Charles Edward Russell. 12mo, uncut, pp. 288. 
B. W. Dodge & Co. 

The Common Sense of the Milk Question. By John Spargo. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 351. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Principles of Banking: Being the Second Part, Sepa- 
rately Issued, of “The Principles of Money and Banking.” 
| A haces 8vo, pp. 488. Harper & Brothers. 

.75 net. 

Government by the People. By Robert H. Fuller. 16mo, 

uncut, pp. 261. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Heredity. By J. Arthur Thomson. Illus., 8vo, pp. 605. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Colour in the Flower Garden. By Gertrude Jekyll. Illus,, 
8vo, uncut, pp. 149. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 net. 

A Popular History cf Astronomy during the Nineteenth 
Century. By Agnes M. Clerke. New edition; illus., 8vo, 
pp. 489. Macmillan Co. $2.75 net. 

Trees and Shrubs: Illustrations of New or Little Known 

Plants. Edited by Charles Sprague Sargent ; ilius. 
by C. E. Faxon. Vol. Il., Part Il. Illus., large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 116. Houghton, Mifflin &Co. Paper, $5. net. 

The Schulz Steam Turbine for Land and Marine Purposes. 
By Max Dietrich. Ilus., large 8vo, pp.73. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. $1.25 net. 
RELIGION. 

The Atoning Life. By Henry Sylvester Nash. 12mo, pp. 148. 
Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

The Divine Right of Missions. By Henry C. Mabie. 16mo, 
pp. 117. Griffith & Rowland Press. 50 cts. net. 

The Nearer and the Farther East: Outline Studies of 
Moslem Lands and of Siam, Burma, and Korea. By Samuel 
M. Zwemer and Arthur Judson Brown. With map, 16mo, 
Dp. 325. Macmillan Co. 50 cts. net. 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 

Nursing the Insane. By Clara Barrus. 8vo, pp. 409. Mac- 
millan Co. $2. net. 

Diseases of Occupations, from the Legislative, Social, and 
Medical Points of View. By Thomas Oliver, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 427. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Functional Nerve Diseases. By A. T.Schofield, M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 324. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


EDUCATION. 


By Marion Bromley Newton; edited by Ada Van 
Stone Harris. Illus., 8vo, pp. 110. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
&Co. $1.25 net. 
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The Song Series: Book One. By Alys E. Bentley. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 110. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Selected Poems by Victor Hugo. Edited by A. Sebinz. 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 254. D.C. Heath & Co. 80 cts. 

The Child World Primer. By Alys E. Bentley and Geneva R. 
Johnston. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 128. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by Richard 
Alexander von Minckwitz. With portrait, 16mo, pp. 268. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 60 cts. net. 

Lectures Faciles. By Mary Stone Bruce. 16mo, pp. 104. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cts. net. 

The Bender Primer. By Ida C. Bender. Illus. in color, etc. 
12mo, pp. 128. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 30 cts. net 


BOOKS OF HUMOR. 

Monologues. By Beatrice Herford; illus. by Oliver Herford. 

12mo, uncut, pp. 189. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
*s Letters to Looey. By George V. Hobart. [lus., 

16mo, pp. 190. G. W. Dillingham Co. 75 cts. 

Tommy Brown: A Bad Boy’s Memoirs. By Aitken Murray. 
12mo, pp. 157. R. F.Fenno & Co. 75 cts. 

Jedge Waxem’s Pocketbook of Politics. By William J. 
Lampton. 16mo, pp. 63. G. W. Dillingham Co. 50 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bibliography of the Philippine Islands: Printed and Man- 
uscript. By James Alexander Robertson. Limited edition; 
——— top, uncut, pp. 487. Arthur H. Clark Co. 

0. net. 

What the White Race May Learn from the Indian. By 
George Wharton James. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 269. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. $1.50 net. 

True Stories of Crime from the District Attorney’s Office. By 
Arthur an Tlius., 12mo, pp. 406. Charles Scribner’s 

“i. aren By Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Daniel Gregory Mason. New edition; illus., large 8vo, 
pp. 222. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

Terriers: Their Points and Management. By Frank Townend 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 208. New York: Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $1.60 net. 
Agriculture. By F.S. Earle. Illus., 12mo, pp. 297. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The Happy Habit. By Joe Mitchell Chapple. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 848. Boston: Chapple Publishing Co. $1.50. 
The Enchanted Castle. By E. Nesbit. Ilius., 12mo, pp. 297 

Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 











The Mosher Books are 
sold by most good beok- 
sellers, but if your’s do 
not keep them my latest 
Catalogue will put you 
in touch with these edi- 
tions. Catalogue for 
1907-8 free on request. 


Mention THE DIAL 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE 


Mosher 
Books 


The only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine hand-made 
paper books at 
popular prices 
in America. 

















AUTHORS Send us your MS. Geasten Belen Tite eee 
~ pees Facilities for handling emer- 


Mayhew Publishing Oo. 100 Ruggles St., Boston 


STORY-WRITERS, ES Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of ycur 
cout: or fan chiiied sovtdden ond euamastion, ov aibeion on to publientien? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











BOOKS. ee een Write us. We can get 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Braumvrenam, Ene. 
d other 


My Stock—PAMPHLETS, BROADSIDES, #3¢.csee2 


My Patrons —$PECIALISTS cf'tuis materia 
Kindly let me know your line of collection 


THOMAS J. TAYLOR, TAUNTON, MASS. 


BOOKS! OLD AND RARE! 
Catalogue No. 10 will be mailed on request. 
I make a specialty of hunting for out-of-print books. 
WILBUR F. STOWE, 167 Clinton Ave., KINGSTON, N. Y. 














10,000 


Books 


At Reduced 
Prices 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOOKS BOUGHT ALSO 











For rif BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Hunter. Catalogues free. lat Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, 0. 
A Commentary on 


Canterbury Tales. a HENRY BARRETT HINCELEY. 

in new matter. pages, besides Index and Diblincreshy. 
Cloth, gilt top. aca ng Price $3.00. Address 

THE NONOTUCEK PRESS, Box 267, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 




















OF FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Send for pricelists, 225 6th Ave., N.Y 


HARVARD COLLEGE 


Corton Marser’s HISTORY OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE, and his biographies of the first two 
Presidents of the college, Henry DunsTer and 
Cuartes Cuanney, from the Magnolia, are pub- 
lished in the Old South Leaflet series. 


Price, 5 cents each; $4 per 100. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 














SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON 





WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 





| We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 

1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation 

English publications. 


8. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 

All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., “'sccitchers 


33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York 


of 
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MANUSCRIPTS | EXPERT SERVICE 
TYPEWRITTEN | 1.x. swarte 00 Neopet Chinn 




















BOOKS For SUMMER HOMES 
TRAVELLING AND VACATIONS 
Travel, 
peer oh gs 


The H. R. Huntting Co., Booksellers, Springfield, Mass- 


STAR AND PLANET FINDER (Barritt-Serviss) 

The only Combination Sun, Moon, Star, and Planet Map. A 

child of average intelligence can use it. Send for circular. 
LEON BARRITT, Pustismer, 150 Nassau St.. NEW YORK. 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS C0. eteeare mare tes. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., Cor. a =. -. NEW YORK 
FRENCH 





ROMANS CHOISIS.. 2% Titles. 
60 cts., cloth 85 cts. volume. CONTES 
cHoisis. % OA Titles. i 3 meri wl cloth 


per volume. 
notes in Tinglish. nan nat oF ca 
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I often wonder,’ Thethry said 
dreamily, ‘that we women don’t in- 
vent tests to which we can submit 
the men we meet — without warning 
them, of course. I have thought of 
ten tests that I call the Minor Deca- 
logue, although I’ve never used them.’ 

““*QOh, tell us about them,’ the 
blondes clamored.’’ Read the rest in 


JUNE JEOPARDY 


By INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 
At all bookstores. $1.50. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK CITY 





FOR SALE 


Canis Bound Sets of Southern Literary Messenger, 
Niles Weekly Register, Littell’s Living Age, Hdu- 
cational Review, Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, Magazine of American History, Arena, Forum, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Book-Buyer, Lippincott’s Monthly 
Magazine, Catholic World, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, The 
Philistine, and many others too numerous to mention. Also 
an extensive collection of Books of Local History, Genealogy, 
Portraits and Views, Broadsides, Book Plates, Autograph 
Letters and Documents, etc. Catalogues sent on request. 


J. W. CADBY, ‘ 
50 Grand Street, Albany, N. Y. 


INTERESTING—IF YOU LIKE BOOKS 


Are our Catalogues, annotated throughout and really 
telling you about the items — rare and scarce books 
of many kinds. Indeed they’re as good reading as 
lots of novels we know of — and they offer attrac- 
tive titles at right prices. 

Your name on a petal will bring thowe current and 
new ones as 

ALL ARE FRER, OF COURSE. 


baer BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Librartans 


Will find it to their advan- 
tage to send us their Book 
Orders, because of our 
large and complete stock 
of books covering all 
branches of literature, and 
our extensive experience 
in handling orders from 
Public Libraries, 


School, College, and 
Giniversity Libraries 


We are prepared to offer 
the promptest service com- 
bined with the highest de- 
gree of efficiency, and the 
most satisfactory prices. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
































You can preserve your current 
numbers of THE D1Az at a trifl- 
ing cost with the 


ERFECT 
AMPHLET 
RESERVER 


An improved form of binder 
holding one number or a vol- 
ume as firmly as the leaves of a 
book. Simple in operation, and 
looks like a book on the shelf. 


Substantially made, 
with “THE DIAL” 
stamped on the back. 


Sent, postpaid, for 
25 CENTS 


Tue DiaAL Company, CHICAGO 
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